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There are over 3000 imported whiskies 
in America.Only one can be the bestseller. 


That's VO | , ~ 
There’s a reason why, | 
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More VO. is bought than any other imported 
distilled spirit in America. More than any Scotch, 
Canadian, Rum, Gin, Vodka, lequila. You name it. 
Enjoy our quality in moderation. 


CANADIAN WHISKY. A BLEND OF CANADA'S FINEST WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.,.N.Y.C 


Panasonic Stereo-to-Go: 
Nobody gives you more ways to 
fill the room inside your head. 
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The RX-2700 is the 
world’s smallest headphone 
AM/FM stereo cassette: 
recorder. It has a built-in 
AM/FM radio, so you can 


Only Panasonic Stereo-to-Go brings beautiful 
music to your ears in so many different ways. 
There are four Stereo-to-Go models, 

each with super-light-weig 


ht a=” 
headphones. So what- ae 
ee 


ever kind of music moves listen to tapes or FM stereo 
you, moves with you. ates ) through headphones and 
Wherever you go! ee even record.in stereo. 

The RS-J3 is astereo - The RF-20 is the world’s 
tape player so small smallest FM stereo head- 
you won't believe the phone radio. It's a set of 
size of the sound that featherweight headphones 


with an FM stereo radio 
built right into it. Fantastic! 
Whichever model you 
choose, a Panasonic 
Stereo-to-Go lets everybody 


comes out of it. And its 
price will come as a 
pleasant surprise, too. 
The RS-J1 is a slightly 
larger portable stereo 


cassette player with a 0 know you've got something 
handle for carrying tunes “thin | f between your ears. 

—and the right connec- a : aa = 
tions for use as a tape 1 y \ i i anasonic. 
deck at home. | = 
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SEIKO CREATES 
A SLIM, ELEGANT DRESS WATCH 
THAT'S YOUR OWN PERSONAL 
TIME CONTROL CENTER. 


INTRODUCING THE NEW | 
SEIKO QUARTZ ANALOG/DIGITAL/ALARM/CHRONOGRAPH. 


It’s all the watch that you'll probably ever need. 
Because Seiko’s advanced technology has never been 
so impressively elegant, you can enjoy a new world of 
timekeeping convenience in one amazingly slim, 
attractive dress watch: 


a 8:08 Mi-UUOG 
Hourly time signals | Chronograph accuracy 12 or 24-hour Day, date display. 
and alarm. with split second timing. digital mode. 


This amazing timepiece also has AM/PM indicator and battery-life indicator. 
Specific functions may vary between the models of this collection. 


Simultaneous and independent 
Analog and Digital 
Dual-Zone Time Display. 


And because it’s by Seiko, you can depend on 
legendary quartz accuracy, plus the kind of attention 


to human engineering that makes every Seiko watch so 
attractive and convenient. From Seiko Quartz.gQ 


SEIKO 


Someday all watches will be made this way. 
Seiko Time Corporation, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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Ted Turner does lots of 
things people advise him not 
to do. And he succeeds at them. — 
He turned Atlanta’s ae . 
into a “Superstation” using: 
communications satellite 
and recently founded Cable 
News Network, the world’s 
first 24-hour TV news network. 
He bought the Atlanta Braves 
and moved them out of last place; 
won the 1977 America’s Cup 
alter being fired in the ’74 races; 
and was named “ Yachtsman 
of the Year” four times. 

Ted Turner puts his feelings 
where his mouth is. He also 
puts a great scotch there: 
Cutty Sark. And while he’s 
been called Captain Outrageous 
by some, one thing’s sure: 

._ Ted Turner's enjoying himself. 


HOW FAR WILLYOU GET 


BEFORE YOU START LOSING 


WHAT HELPS YOUR 
BODY RUN? 


Your body can sweat away 
up to 4 pints of fluid an 
hour. Fluid made up of min- 
erals and salts that help 

it perform. 

Regular or Instant 
Gatorade” thirst quencher 
is made to put back what 
you lose. Before you start 
running low. 


GATORADE‘ 
GIVES YOUR BODY 
WHAT IT’S THIRSTY FOR. 
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This Month in Sport 


Meet Our Double-Play Maker 
And Our Marathon Man 


When we assigned our story on rating the double-play combinations (page 44) 
to New York Post columnist Maury Allen we had no idea that Allen would 
execute a double play of his own. For also in this month’s issue is a revealing 
excerpt from Allen’s new book on Reggie Jackson (page 26). Titled Mr. October, 
it is Allen’s 21st book since he joined the Post some 19 years ago. “I got to be 
somewhat of a gymnast on the phone,” says Allen, ‘‘and it gave me a new 
respect for what detectives do for a living. 
Tracking down the 250 people I interviewed 
was hard work. Reggie’s ex-wife, for in- 
stance, teaches English to diplomats’ kids in 
Japan. His father, Martinez, is a tailor in 
Philadelphia. And my rule is, always try to 
get to people at home where they're re- 
laxed.’’ Reggie himself was less than relaxed 
about the project. “I had a few interviews 
with Reggie,’ says Allen, “but for the most 
part he didn’t cooperate. He knows about the 
book, though, and he’ll get a copy as soon as 
I get one from my publisher.” 

We were just as eager to get Allen’s copy 
on rating the double-play makers because our 
staff, not surprisingly, is an opinionated \ 
group of baseball fans who have their own 
rating systems. Well, they won some and lost some—when we decided to stick 
with Allen and his panel. It’s hard to argue with Pee Wee Reese, Phil Rizzuto, 
Gene Michael, Red Schoendienst and Tony Kubek. But we’ve alerted our mail 
room that it may be in for some overtime. 


Maury Allen 


The overtime bill at New York’s Shea Stadium was staggering on a remarkable 

day in 1964. Harold Rosenthal, then one of the deans of America’s baseball 
writers—and now an admitted professor emeritus—sat through 32 innings of a 
baseball marathon between the New York 
Mets and the San Francisco Giants. Rosen- 
thal earned no overtime from his paper, the 
New York Herald Tribune, nor could he 
leave. He was, by fluke, the game’s official 
scorer. His account of the longest day in 
baseball begins on page 73 and ends, mer 
cifully, on page 74. Mercifully for Rosenthal, 
that is. “It was an incredible event,” says 
Rosenthal. “I always considered the pressbox 
my office and that was one day I sure wanted 
to get out of the office. But the really extraor- 
dinary thing was that even though he was 
nearly 74 years old, Casey Stengel stood on 
‘the dugout steps until the last out. It was too 
late for me to file anything to my newspaper, 
but I can guarantee that even after 12 hours at 
the ballpark, old Case would have been full 
of fire and brimstone over losing two games 
to the Giants. I was lucky. I could go home and go to bed.” 

Rosenthal has never spent much time in bed. At the age of 15 he bought a little 
notebook and decided to become a reporter. When the Tribune finally hired him 
they put him on the Brooklyn Dodgers for five years, then switched him to the 
Yankees. ‘‘That’s when I first met Stengel,’’ says Rosenthal. ‘“‘He was the most 
fascinating man I ever met.” Says Harold of his years in baseball, **When I was 
that kid with the notebook, I used to get paid by the inch. When I got a job, it’s 
too bad they didn’t pay me by the inning. I’d be a rich man ae rs 


peek Hece/brcesdal — R. McDermott 


Harold Rosenthal 
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Vivarin 
keeps you 
going 


when the 
going gets 
rough. 


Working overtime? 
Beginning to feel the 
strain? Take aVivarin 
Stimulant Tablet. 

Vivarin’s active 
ingredient is caffeine. 
It’s like having two cups 
of coffee squeezed 
into one little tablet. 

Whether you're 
studying, driving, or 
working late, you'll stay 
alert for hours. 


Read label for directions, 


Letters 


Semisweet Sugar 

Ray Leonard insinuates that Roberto 
Duran was scared of him (Interview, Feb- 
ruary). Thus far Duran and Leonard have 
fought to a draw. Not until Leonard fights 
over 50 professional fights can he and 

Duran be judged equally. 
Kent Eber 
Wynnewood, Okla. 


Many thanks to Randy Neumann for his 
up-front discussion with Sugar Ray 
Leonard. | hope Mr. Neumann will find 
more time away from his financial analyz- 
ing to bring us some more fine probing 
into the world of boxing. 

Jim Beirne 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


I've never been a great fan of Sugar 
Ray Leonard; I always felt he was over- 
rated by the media. However, after read- 
ing Randy Neumann’s interview with 
Leonard, I have to admit that Sugar Ray is 
at least intelligent. When he says that 
Hearns is easy to hit, he is correct. 
Leonard just might outsmart Hearns if the 
two ever meet in the ring. 

Robert Rhodes Jr. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Learned “what many passers never do” 


Dallas Backup 
Mickey Herskowitz’s article on Dallas’ 
Danny White (“Sideline Cowboy Wins 
His Spurs,” February) gave an honest 
impression of one of the toughest jobs in 
the NFL—backup quarterback. Merely 
playing behind the great Roger Staubach 
has given White more experience than 
he realizes. He has learned from Stau- 
bach what many passers never do: 
patience and how to keep cool. 
Kathleen Magandy 
Long Beach, Miss. 


As a Dallas Cowboy fan I really en- 
joyed your article on Danny White. It’s 
about time this outstanding young quarter- 
back got some recognition on his own 
without always being compared to his pre- 
decessor, Roger Staubach. 

Jeff Catlin 
Macedon, N.Y. 


Government, Keep Out 
I totally agree with Alan Page that the 
problem of violence in sports must be 
addressed swiftly with severe penalties 
(Opinion, February). But I don’t think 
that this should be handled by a federal 
bureaucracy. Our federal bureaucracy has 
already made a shambles out of the auto- 
mobile, steel and textile industries through 
ill-conceived regulations enforced by peo- 
ple with little or no knowledge of the 
industries involved. | am not for Amer- 
ican professional sports meeting the same 
fate. A far more sensible plan would be to 
have an arbitration board of elected repre- 
sentatives from the players union and the 
management council address the problem 
and level stiff fines and suspensions at 
those who abuse the rules. The players 
union can put this issue before manage- 
ment as it has with the free agent draft 
and minimum salaries. The owners realize 
that athletes’ physical well-being must be 
protected if the franchises have any hope 

of turning a profit. 

Charles B. Pennington Jr. 
Irmo, S.C. 


Cheap Shots 

Your 1980 Pop Fly Award (February) to 
former Yankee pitcher Ed Figueroa was a 
low blow. Figueroa, a mainstay of the 
Yankees from 1976 through ’78 (55 wins), 
was coming off elbow surgery performed 
in August of °79. Everyone knows it takes 
a year and a half to come back from arm 
surgery. Figueroa did not file for free 
agency to become a millionaire: he simply 
hoped to join another club and help it 

become another pennant winner. 
D.M. Shepherd 
Brookline, Mass. 


Why the Ayatollah’s Pinstriped Hat for 
George Steinbrenner? I hope it’s not for 
firing Dick Howser; in my _ opinion 
Howser wasn’t cut out to be a manager. 
By hiring Gene Michael the Yankees get a 
proven manager who believes in disci- 
pline. I'd give the Ayatollah award to 
Oakland Raider owner Al Davis for accus- 
ing Carroll Rosenbloom of ticket scalping 
nearly two years after his death. 

Michael Nagle 
Flushing, N.Y. 


“Just what the doctor ordered’’ for Bucks 


Inflating the Bucks 
I'm glad to see Bob Lanier with the 
promising Milwaukee Bucks (““The Bucks 
Start Here,”’ February). After 10 years of 
frustration with the Detroit Pistons, Lan- 
ier’s exposure as a winner, with a winning 
team, is long overdue. 
Fred Vellmure 
Trenton, N.J. 


Bob Lanier seems to be just what the 
doctor ordered for the Bucks’ playoff dis- 
ease. Since acquiring Lanier, the Bucks 
have become one of the dominant teams in 
the league. Lanier’s ability to make young 
players put out 110 percent is what makes 
the Bucks championship contenders. 

Dennis Sheffield 
Beloit, Wis 


Snowed Under 

Thanks for the On Camera on snow- 
mobiling (“The Icemen Cometh—at 100 
mph,” February). Eagle River is my 
hometown and I always get back to it for 
the Eagle River World Championship 
Snowmobile Derby held each January. It’s 
great that you’ve recognized this most 

exciting sports event. 
Brian Rismon 
Menomonie, Wis. 


Missing Brothers 
As always I enjoyed your Sport Quiz 
(“He Ain’t Heavy, He’s My Brother,” 
February). But you left out an important 
brother duo from hockey in Jean and 
Dennis Potvin of the New York Islanders. 
Michael Green 
Bedford Village, N.Y. 
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Koreem's Sky Hook Shoes 


adidas basketball shoe _ One of the most spectacular basketball pros is Kareem Abdul Jabbar. 
Abdul Jabbar Low _ee** One of his favorite shots ? The Sky Hook. But it’s really tough on his shoes. 
Kareem’s choice: adidas size 16. 


adidas =44 


We've gota feeling for winning. 


16: mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg, nicotine av, per cigarette by FTC method: © 1980 R.J. REYNOLDS TQBAGCO Co, 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


sport Talk 


Basketball Insurance 

Ralph Sampson is in good hands with 
Allstate—or actually, with Lloyd’s of 
London. Should the sophomore from the 
University of Virginia be injured or dis- 
abled while in college and lose his chance 
to sign a big NBA contract, he will be- 
come a millionaire courtesy of Lloyd’s. 

Professional athletes and teams have 
carried disability policies for years, but 
insurance for college players is a more 
recent development. The buyers of such 
insurance are stars who have big money 
waved at them by the pros. David Thomp- 
son protected himself while still in col- 
lege, as did Darrell Griffith and Joe Barry 
Carroll. Most of the policies have been 
underwritten by Robert H. Bradshaw 
through his Bradshaw Group. He evaluates 
the athlete’s sport, age, position and other 
details to determine the premium. Then he 
goes to several insurance companies to 
spread the risk around. 

Albert King of Maryland, Sam Bowie 
of Kentucky, Mark Aguirre of DePaul, as 
well as Sampson, are believed to be carry- 
ing this insurance, although officials at 
their schools plead ignorance when ques- 
tioned on the subject. Their reluctance to 
talk may be due to fear of an investigation 
by the NCAA, which permits insurance 
coverage—but only to a point. The policy 
must be paid for by the athlete, not by the 
athletic department or a booster club. If a 
bank loan is needed, the athlete must meet 
the standards applied to all borrowers. 

The NCAA says it has not yet found 
any violations of the insurance rules by 
colleges, but there may be some hanky- 
panky on the outside. In one case, cited 
by Bradshaw, eight local supporters came 
up with $2,000 apiece to pay the insur 
ance premium for an unnamed athlete to 
keep him from taking the hardship route. 
In Sampson’s case, however, his family 
took out a bank loan to pay the $20,000 
premium on his million-dollar policy. The 
loan payments are not due until Sampson 
begins his professional career, much as the 
banks treat future lawyers or doctors. 

Players would like the NCAA to change 
the rules and allow the schools to carry 
some of the insurance burden. That seems 
unlikely. Coaches and athletic directors 
are concerned that the insurance policies 
would then become an expensive recruit- 
ing tool for colleges. 

The athletes are not alone in benefiting 
from insurance policies. ‘Having insur- 
ance means Ralph Sampson won’t have to 
worry about being injured and not being 
able to play professionally,’ says Jim 


West, Virginia’s acting athletic director. 
He didn’t have to add that Virginia also 
benefits from Sampson’s peace of mind. 


Road Shock 

What professional athletes really do for 
a living is travel. But the hardships of 
travel are not always the same. Baseball 
teams spend three or four nights in each 
city they visit. NBA teams play a sched- 
ule weighted toward their geographical 
neighbors. But NHL teams play one-night 
stands in 20 ‘‘away” cities in two coun- 
tries, and they play their most distant 
competitor as often as they play their 
nearest. Even within the NHL, however, 
the hardships of travel are not equal. Just 
ask the Vancouver Canucks. 

Vancouver sits on the shore of the Pa- 


cific Ocean in the extreme southwest cor 
ner of Canada, across the border from the 
state of Washington, 400 miles from the 
nearest NHL city. In terms of raw distance 
the Los Angeles Kings and the Colorado 
Rockies are more isolated, but Vancouver 
is doubly cursed: it is far removed and it 
lacks a major airport with direct service to 
most points in Canada and the U.S. 
According to league figures, the Can- 
ucks will log about 62,000 miles this 
season, compared to about 40,000 miles 
for many teams in the East. The worst 
problem, however, is finding flights. Says 
Larry Pepien, the Canucks’ director of 
player personnel: ““We can fly direct only 
to L.A., Montreal and Toronto. To all the 


other NHL cities, we have to make con- 
nections through Portland or Seattle.” 

To reach St. Louis, which happens to 
be in Vancouver’s division, the Canucks 
have to fly 200 miles south to Portland, 
pass through customs, wait for a con- 
necting flight and then fly over 1,500 
miles east. The trip takes nine hours. 

The schedule-makers have not been 
much help so far. Twice this season Van- 
couver flew more than 2,500 miles to the 
East Coast to play two games. One time 
the trip finished in Washington, the other 
time in Quebec, both cities about as far 
from Vancouver as the continent allows. 

What is the effect of all this slogging 
through airports and time zones? ‘‘Some 
people have estimated that our travel costs 
us 10 to 20 points per season,” says 
Pepien, whose team finished third in the 
Smythe Division last year. 

Help may be on the way, however. Next 
season the NHL will adopt an unbalanced 
schedule, like those in the other sports 
leagues, and Vancouver will play neigh- 
boring teams more often. That is, if Van- 
couver can find a neighboring team. 


Dunking for Dollars 

Not since the ABA folded its tent has 
there been a year like this one for pro 
basketball players and their agents. Some 
56 players, led by Otis Birdsong of Kan- 
sas City, Robert Parish of Boston and Ray 
Williams of New York, are eligible to 
become free agents at the end of this 
season. And under the NBA’s new free 
agency plan, these players may be able to 
raise their salaries three- and four-fold. 
The average salary of $150,000 could 
shoot into the stratosphere. 

The league’s latest compensation plan 
for free agents is based on the “right of 
first refusal” afforded to the player’s pres- 
ent team. If Birdsong, for example, is 
presented a $600,000 contract by the 
Washington Bullets, he must take that 
offer back to Kansas City. The Kings can 
either match it or let Birdsong go, without 
any compensation. The tricky part is eval- 
uating the real worth of a contract that 
involves interest-free loans, property, in- 
surance or future security. “An arbitrator 
will have to work out what each contract 
detail is worth,” says Eddie Donovan, 
general manager of the New York Knicks. 
“But who’s going to tell you what a house 
on the Pacific is worth?” 

Pat Williams, GM of the 76ers, agrees 
that the new system will require all the 
business acumen the owners can muster to 
keep them from drowning in a sea of 

continued 
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dollars. “‘It will take absolute constraint 
on the overwhelming desire to win at all 
costs,” says Williams, “if we are to avoid 
the chaos that exists in baseball today.” 

David Stern, an executive vice presi- 
dent of the NBA, believes all the talk of 
megabucks for free agents is overblown. 
“Our sense of it is that there is going to 
be a fair amount of movement,”’ he says. 
“The players have given up their absolute 
ability to move by giving their teams an 
opportunity to match any offer.” 

It will take time to evaluate the merits 
of the NBA’s new system, but for free 
agents like Birdsong, Parish and Williams, 
and their representatives, the prospects 
must be enticing. “I don’t believe Otis is 
thinking in terms of salary each game he 
plays,” says Bob Woolf, Birdsong’s agent. 
“But I’ve got to admit I didn’t mind seeing 
that last night he had 26 points and the 
night before he had 39. . .” 


Spring Practice 

The first exhibition game is_ three 
months away but it’s not too early for fans 
to prepare for pro football. And to provide 
the training that will impress your friends 
next September. Optical Programming As- 
sociates has released a laser videodisc 
entitled How to Watch Pro Football. 

Produced by NFL Films, the program is 
an interactive, step-by-step lesson in the 
game's intricacies as taught by NFL 
coaches. Sam Rutigliano of Cleveland ex- 
plains how a game plan is devised. John 
McKay of Tampa Bay discusses offensive 
formations. Chuck Noll of Pittsburgh talks 
about the pass rush. Dick Vermeil of Phil- 
adelphia explains the nuances of the run- 
ning game. The program teaches how to 
spot formations and read defenses. It ex- 
plains what plays are being called and 
how they work. Each point is illustrated 
with films from NFL games. 

“T always get a kick out of an an- 
nouncer saying that a team is now going 
to run right, when 80 percent of the time a 
team will run to the side where the tight 
end lines up,” says John McKay in one 
segment, pointing out the ease of reading 
seemingly mysterious “‘keys.”’ ‘‘And peo- 
ple say, boy, does he know football.” 

The videodisc itself looks much like a 
space-age phonograph record. Its reflec- 
tive surface shines with the colors of the 
rainbow. It is played on a special machine 
that “reads” the disc with a laser beam. 
The program is then viewed on a con- 
ventional television set. 

The viewer can play the program back- 
wards, speed it up or slow it down for a 
frame-by-frame analysis without affecting 
the quality of the picture on the TV screen. 
You could spend an entire week preparing 
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to watch Sunday’s big football game. 
Laser-type video systems now cost about 
$700. The NFL disc retails at $19.95. It is 
expensive, but think how you'll knock 
your friend off his barstool next fall when 
you say, ‘Watch them run a Trip Right, 
Two Zone, 39 Sweep Bob on two down.” 


Long-in-the-Tooth Beavers 

No one can accuse Portland Beaver 
General Manager Dave Hersh of running a 
dull minor league baseball team. Last year, 
Hersh tried to avoid the usual soft-drink 
giveaway and let fans slide into the 
world’s largest glass of 7-Up. This year 
some of Dave's Triple A rivals think he’s 
been sipping something stronger. 

The Beavers have become a_ halfway 
house for major league senior citizens. 
Hersh signed seven players, each of whom 
has at least five years of experience play- 
ing for big league teams: 32-year-old Earl 
Williams (Atlanta, Baltimore, Oakland); 
40-year-old Luis Tiant (Cleveland, Min- 


Yankees); 


Boston, 
Mike Anderson (Philadelphia, St. Louis); 
32-year-old Rusty Torres (Cleveland, Cal- 
ifornia, White Sox, Yankees); 34-year-old 


nesota, 29-year-old 


Matt Alexander (Oakland, Pittsburgh, 
Cubs); 31-year-old Larvell Blanks (At- 
lanta, Cleveland, Texas), and 35-year-old 
Roger Freed (Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Montreal, St. Louis). 

Explains the 26-year-old Hersh: ‘*Be- 
fore expansion brought major league base- 
ball west, the Pacific Coast League was 
considered the third major league. We’re 
trying to bring a little of that back.” 

Hersh fends off flak from rival GMs 
who accuse him of hiring players whose 
days are numbered. **You can round out a 


roster with young players you hope will 
make the majors or with established play- 
ers who only need an opportunity to put 
them right back into the majors. We look 
for players with major league ability to 
complement top prospects.” 

If even a few of Hersh’s old-timers 
show some major league ability, the 
Beavers should become winners. Earl 
Williams, for example, hit 33 home runs 
as rookie of the year with Atlanta in 1972, 
and Tiant has over 200 big league wins. 

If the parent Pittsburgh Pirates don’t 
raid the Beavers for experienced players, 
the fans in Portland may be in for a big 
league kind of summer. 


Costly Free Throws 

NBA teams could win 10 to 15 more 
games per season, claims former pro bas- 
ketball star Rick Barry, if their players 
could shoot with at least 80 percent ac- 
curacy from the free-throw line. 

Barry, the NBA’s career free-throw-per- 
centage leader at .900, is now a consultant 
to a national free-throw-shooting contest 
sponsored by the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks. “If kids eight to 13 
years old can hit eight of 10 shots,’’ Barry 
says, ‘““why can’t NBA players?” 

Barry blames this lack of efficiency on 
school coaches who tell players to do 
whatever they must to win and don’t drill 
them in the fundamentals of the game. “If 
there is any time an individual can really 
help his team,’ Barry says, “‘it’s when 
he’s standing on the free-throw line.” 

The only teams in the NBA to shoot 
over 80 percent from the foul line last 
season were San Antonio (.801) and Utah 
(.809). The Spurs tied for second in the 
Central Divison and Utah, with only 24 
wins, finished last in the Midwest. 

Although Utah’s sad record seems to 
belie the Barry theory, a look at all NBA 
free-throw statistics for last year supports 
it. All division winners but one (Atlanta) 
were better free-throw shooters than the 
teams that finished second. In the Atlantic 
Division, Philadelphia was better than 
Boston from the floor, poorer from the 
foul line. And Boston edged Philadelphia 
in the division race by two games. 

When Barry is finished lecturing to the 
kids on the importance of foul shooting, 
maybe he’d better have a chat with some 
of his former NBA brethren. 


Said and Done 

(] Harry Kalas, announcer for the Phil- 
lies, introducing outfielder Garry Maddox 
at a banquet: ‘‘He’s turned his life around. 
He used to be depressed and miserable. 
Now he’s miserable and depressed.” 

() Doug Sanders, golf pro, on golf's low 
TV ratings: ““The PGA Tour needs a word 
three levels below dull to describe it.” 
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Interview: JOHN MATUSZAK 


‘The Tooz’ Tells Why 


Oakland is the Last Chance Saloon 
@ A hook shot cost him $120,000 
e@ Drugs are part of the NFL scene 


J ohn Matuszak epitomizes 
the rowdy, last-chance 


spirit of the Oakland Raid- 
ers, the underdog team that 
beat the Philadelphia Eagles in Super Bowl XV. 
Big, bawdy Matuszak, with his wild blond curls, 
his massive 6-foot-8, 280-pound frame and _ his 
raucous spirit, danced on Bourbon Street in New 
Orleans at 3 a.m. the Wednesday before the big 
game. Since the game, the victory parade hasn’t 
stopped for Matuszak. Hollywood, San Francisco, 
his native Wisconsin, Oakland, Hawaii. Matuszak 
has wheeled through them all, chest bared, arms 
embracing all he meets. The Tooz, as he calls 
himself, has waited a long time for the acclaim. 

Matuszak has been consistently controversial and 
was so even before he was the first player chosen in 
the 1973 NFL draft. He has been arrested on drug 
charges and been hauled in for brawling. Only a 
month after the Super Bowl, he was stopped by 
Hayward, Calif. police on suspicion of drunken 
driving. An open bottle of rum, a bayonet and a .44 
caliber magnum revolver with six live rounds in the 
cylinder were found in his car. 

Many feel Matuszak has never fulfilled his prom- 
ise on the field. He has never made an all-pro team 
or been selected to play in the Pro Bowl. The 
Houston Oilers and the Kansas City Chiefs gave up 
on him, and the Washington Redskins released him 
outright. The Oakland Raiders signed Matuszak as a 
free agent in 1976 and saved his career. 

In his first season with Oakland, the Tooz stepped 
in as a defensive end, and the Raiders won Super 
Bowl XI. Last season Matuszak played left end in 
the Raiders’ three-man front and played tackle in the 
four-man line; he was the bulwark of the defense 
that pushed Oakland to the Super Bowl. In playing 
for Al Davis’ permissive Raiders, the Tooz, it 
seems, has finally found a home. 


Sport: After bouncing around for your first few 
years in the NFL, you’ve settled in comfortably in 
Oakland. What are your feelings about the Raiders? 
MatusZAk: Oakland is the Last Chance Saloon. If 
you can’t learn to love and appreciate somebody 
like Al Davis, then you better get out, man. Al is as 


e@ He had to party on the eve of the Super Bowl 
The field house is not safe 


by MURRAY OLDERMAN 


real as they come. I saw Al the other day. I said, 
“Hi, Coach. What’s cooking, good looking?” I 
really love the guy. It’s the Last Chance Saloon 
because if Al don’t want you, the other people know 
you ain’t good enough to be with them. 
Sport: Were you a tough man to handle in those 
early days with Houston and Kansas City? 
Martuszak: If a guy was even a little bit out of 
line, he was tough to handle. When you lose and 
don’t have anything going for you, like those teams, 
you look for any excuse. 
Sport: But you’ve gotten yourself into a lot of 
trouble dating back to college. For example, you 
were kicked out of the University of Missouri after a 
fight at a fraternity party. 
MartusZAk: I was 17 years old and a sophomore, 
the starting tight end. I went to a party with a lady I 
was very much in love with. A guy grabbed her in a 
couple of places. I hit him twice and walked away. I 
didn’t think anything serious about it until I noticed 
there was blood all over my hands and blood on my 
shirt and slacks. I said, ‘“Gosh darn, I must have hit 
him a little harder than I thought.” 
Sport: Then you transferred to the University of 
Tampa and had a fight with a teammate in 1972, 
your last year in college. 
Matuszak: It wasn’t really a teammate; he was 
never more than third-string. I’m very good at 
basketball and I was up in the air for a hook shot. 
The man went all the way into me, which caused 
me to lose my balance and fall real hard on the 
floor. It could have ended my career. The man was 
always vindictive toward me. Now he tried to hurt 
me, and I gave him a new face. With one punch. He 
ended up making more than $80,000 tax free. The 
suit was settled after I had signed my pro contract: 
it cost me $120,000 and almost my career. 
Sport: And wasn’t there an incident when you 
were with Kansas City in 1975? 
MatusZak: I was with my lady. The man had been 
drinking all day. He was only about 5 feet 6. He 
called the lady I was with a name. I said, “‘You 
retract that statement.” He said, “Yeah, just be- 
cause you're a big shot, a big football player. I got 
something in my car that will equalize this thing 
right now.”’ I said, “‘Let’s go to your car.” Then he 
continued 
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Matuszak continued 


goes and kicks my lady. The guy was so 
small, I didn’t want to hurt him. I just 
picked him up against the corner of the 
bar and was shaking him by his lapels. 
They said | was flailing him. and I was 
found guilty of assault. He sued me for 
$50,000. and I ended up paying $4,000 
plus $6,000 for attorney’s fees. 

Sport: What happened in Hayward last 


February 23 when you were arrested for 
drunken driving and concealing weapons? 
Martuszak: That really hurt me. I’m try- 
ing to correct the impression of me as a 
wild man. I wasn’t weaving down the 
highway and I wasn’t loaded. 

Sport: But it was charged you had a 
loaded gun in the car. 

Matuszak: A few nights before, a foot- 
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ball player was shot in Hayward. That’s 
why I had the gun. You’re not supposed to 
be scared when you're 6 feet 8, but I was 
scared about what might happen. 

This arrest really affects me. | don’t 
want any more incidents. I’m trying to 
change my reputation. | had a $2,500 
speaking engagement in Lincolnshire, Illi- 
nois, and when they read about it, they 
told me they couldn’t use me. I’m up for 
the Hall of Fame in Tampa, and | think it 
might knock me out of that, too. I feel 
bad about the whole thing. 

Sport: These incidents have been a de- 
terrent to your career. One of them led to 
your release by the Washington Redskins. 
Maruszak: The deterrent to my career 
in Washington was a phony marijuana 
bust in °75. I destroyed my car trying to 
avoid hitting a child. There’s something 
about me: God’s got a plan for me. They 
went through my belongings and planted 
the equivalent of one joint in my luggage. 
I was charged, but the judge dismissed it. 
Sport: Are drugs widely used by players 
in professional football? 

Matuszak: I want to know why you're 
digging. Please rephrase the question. 
Sport: Well, there have been insinua- 
tions about you and drugs. 

Maruszak: We’re going to talk about the 
NFL, John Matuszak and why drugs are 
prevalent. Number one, your career length 
is three years, 3.3 to be exact. This is 
number nine for me. Two, football is the 
most violent of sports, except maybe box- 
ing. Also, it’s the lowest paid. We don’t 
get paid peanuts for what we do and we 
have to go through the rest of our lives 
with arthritis, torn muscles and scars. For 
the first Super Bowl, in January 1967, the 
winner’s share was $15,000 per man. 
Now, it’s $18,000. That’s ridiculous. 

Drugs come into the picture because 
you become so beat up you can’t go to 
sleep; you can’t rest on one shoulder or 
the other because it’s so torn up. You can’t 
even get up in the morning because it 
hurts so bad. How the hell you gonna get 
rid of your pain? You try to do the best 
you can and stay out of jail. But I'll tell 
you, the game and cocaine don’t mix. 
Sport: What do you mean by that? 
MaruszaAk: You can’t function as an ath- 
lete if you're on drugs. Look at Hol- 
lywood Henderson. He was up to half an 
ounce a day—that’s $2,000, man. I’m not 
only talking about cocaine. | mean any 
drugs. I’ve had my problems with alco- 
hol. I’ve got to stop drinking. It could 
mess up my career. 

Sport: Generally, there is a feeling that 
you dissipated your talent in the early 
years after the Houston Oilers made you 


the very first pick in the college draft. 
Matuszak: When you're picked the 
number-one man in the country, if you 
ain’t Mr. Superstar immediately, you’re a 
flop. And I was on a team that had one 
win and 15 losses my first year. I came 
from nothing to become a team leader 
with the Raiders, the world champions. 
And I'll continue to be that till my body 
gives out. You know what it’s like to go 
into a weight room and somebody knows 
you’re a world champion? There’s a silent 
respect that can’t be matched anywhere. 
Sport: Why haven’t you received more 
recognition for your playing talents? 
Matuszak: I guess I’m just no good. 
Sport: Were you surprised by the ease of 
the Raiders’ 27-10 win over the Phila- 
delphia Eagles in the Super Bowl? 
Matuszak: No. The Dallas Cowboys 
would have given us a better game. 
Sport: Why do you say that? 
Matuszak: Because of the number of 
times they've been in the Super Bowl. 
And Tom Landry would never have said 
anything to fire us up like Vermeil did. 
Sport: What did he say? 

Maruszak: Vermeil condemned one of 
the Raiders, the guy you happen to be 
sitting with, for going out four nights 
before the game. You tell me, if you do 
anything four nights before, how the hell 
is that going to affect your performance? 
And it happened after a very hard, brutal 
defensive practice. It’s the only night I 
went out all week. Monday or Tuesday, 


when I could have stayed out all night, I 


was in my room resting. On Wednesday | 
started to feel good. I had had a good 
practice. It was time to go out. 

Sport: But that was against the rules. 
Martuszak: The fact is, four nights be- 
fore a game, after my heavy practice day, 
I go out, no matter where we are. | don’t 
care if there are guards in front of my 
door. They can’t stop me. Ted Hendricks 
said, “John, don’t do it, don’t do it.” But 
I said, “Ted, I got to do it.” 

I wound up having a wonderful even- 
ing. Stayed out a long time. I shouldn’t 
have gone to the press conference the next 
day. But the press got their greatest story 
of the week, about some guy going out 
after saying, and meaning it, that every- 
body else should stay in and get ready 
because I know what kind of party town it 
is. I realize | made a mistake and I apolo- 
gized and paid my fine. And that’s it. 
Sport: Did you resent what Vermeil 
said, that if it had been one of his players, 
he would have sent him home? 
MatuszAk: Very much. I got back at 
him. At least half a dozen Eagles said, 
““We just can’t understand why we didn’t 


have the fire we had when we played 
Oakland in November.’’ Then they said, 
“I know why. It was the coach’s fault.” 
He got them so tight he didn’t leave them 
any room to relax, to be men. 

Sport: How do you feel about the way 
Tom Flores handled the Raiders? 
Martuszak: Flores is a very fair man. 
He’s the kind of guy that when he fines 
you $1,000 you know you’re not going to 
get that $1,000 back. I liked the way he 
dealt with the situation in New Orleans. 
He gave the guys a little room but he was 
firm when it came down to the crunch, 


talent, but just for being well-known? 
Sport: Lee Roy Selmon or Randy White. 
Matuszak: Aagghhh. 

Sport: You’re the biggest, physically. 
Are the other Matuszaks big people? 
Matuszak: Dad’s just over 6 feet. He’s 
an ex-Marine, 51 years old, weighs 210, 
still very quick. Mom just turned 50. 
Sport: Any brothers or sisters? 
Matuszak: I have three sisters that are 
beautiful and I had two brothers who died. 
My brothers were killed by an incurable 
disease, cystic fibrosis. They didn’t have a 
chance. One was 22, the other was six 


After she tried to kill me a few times, | 
thought it was time to get away. She tried to 
run me over. | had to hide in a cemetery’ 


Sport: Did the proposed move to Los 
Angeles have any effect on you and the 
rest of the team last season? 

Matuszak: It didn’t bother us at all. If 
anything, it helped because it brought us 
all closer together. We appreciated the 
support we got from the people of Oak- 
land as the season went along. But as far 
as the players are concerned, outside of a 
couple of guys who have homes there, it 
doesn’t bother us if we move or stay. 
Sport: The Raiders were picked to finish 
last in their division in 1980. What do you 
feel turned the team around? 

MatuszaAk: We were a little angry with 
the way we were being shown in front of 
the world. We decided to give it our best 
shot. If anybody didn’t want to stay and 
give it his best shot, he should get out. 
Sport: Did you ever talk to your team- 
mates like that, to rile them up? 
MatusZAk: Yeah, after the fifth game, 
when we were 2-3. Art Shell, Gene Up- 
shaw and myself did. We straightened it 
out. I told them to quit foolin’ around. 
“Don’t party six nights a week. Party the 
night after the game, party the next night. 
But then start getting ready. The season’s 
only six months long. You got six months 
to party if you want. C’mon, you're tak- 
ing money out of my mouth.” 

Sport: That sounds a little like the 
speech you made in North Dallas Forty in 
your motion picture debut. How many 
pictures have you made? 

Martuszak: Two feature films. The sec- 
ond was The Caveman. You tell me the 
truth, of all the defensive linemen that you 
know, who is the biggest of all, not for 


months. The hardest time was when I was 
15 and the 22-year-old, whose name was 
David, would knock on my door and yell, 
“Let me in, let me listen to the music.” 
When you’re a teenager your room is your 
domain. Out of 50 times, I turned David 
away twice. I still regret those two times. 
Sport: Are you married? 

Matuszak: I’ve been kind of married. | 
loved that woman so much. I paid every 
one of her bills, stood up with her when 
she was sick at night. We were common- 
law married. She was my wife, though we 
didn’t say, “I do.” 

Sport: | take it you’re not with her now. 
Maruszak: After she tried to kill me a 
few times, I thought it was time to get 
away. She tried to run me over. I had to 
hide in a cemetery. Women expect guys to 
be at their hand and foot. The Tooz al- 
ways loves beautiful women. But after 
three or four days with a beautiful 
woman, it’s time for me to get going. 
Sport: You seem to be a free agent in 
the purest sense. 

Maruszak: Yes. I’ve always felt a man 
should be completely free of all the little 
whimsical rules that are thrown at you by 
society. You should honor polite commit- 
ments, but you must be your own man. 
Sport: What happens to the Tooz after 
the roar of the crowd has passed and your 
football career is finished? 

Martuszak: When it’s over, hopefully I'll 
have another five or six major films under 
my belt, a couple of nice television things 
going, some commercials, some nice in- 
vestments. Then, as soon as they release 
me, I'll blow up the field house. O 
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Mike Schmidt Shakes Off 
The Demons 


|: an idyllic setting of tall pines and of 
birds skimming low across the lake, of 
water sprinklers sending lazy arcs above 
the putting greens and of air the fragrance 
of orange blossoms, Mike Schmidt was 
now ready to talk about his liberation. 
Sitting on the porch of his condominium 
in Tarpon Springs, Fla., he talked about 
the blessing of vast natural ability and the 
curse of its going unfulfilled; about the 
humbling aspects of the child’s game he 
plays for a millionaire’s existence, and the 
quiet acceptance into his life of the Lord, 
Jesus Christ; and about the white spheres 
that have soared like moon shots from his 
bat, and the derision that came thundering 
down when they did not. At one point he 
asked, “‘Could you write a story if you 
had 58,000 people standing behind you, 
looking over your shoulder, and if every 
time you chose a wrong word they 
booed?” Then his 10-month-old son, in 
Pampers, crawled through the door and 
onto the porch where Schmidt was sitting. 
Schmidt reached down to take his son in 
his arms. ‘‘Well, well, what have we 
here?’ he said. ‘‘Meet Jonathon Michael. 
Only one year and this little guy’s already 
a world champion, so it didn’t take him 
very long, did it?’ With that, Michael 
Jack Schmidt drew Jonathon Michael 
Schmidt closer, kissed him on the fore- 
head and laughed. “It took me 31 years, 
Jonathon. And it took you only one.” 


n his first seven years with the Phila- 

delphia Phillies, Mike Schmidt hit more 
home runs than anyone else in major 
league baseball (234), drove in more runs 
than anyone else in his league (663), 
scored 672 runs himself, earned five Gold 
Glove awards and was voted to the NL 
All-Star Team four times. Alas, in that 
time the Phillies never won anything more 
than their division title, and the three 
times they did that they were swiftly 
erased in the playoffs. In Philadelphia, at 
least, they were still losers, and Schmidt, 
the Phillie of whom so much was ex- 
pected, became the leading villain to the 
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Only in Philly could 
one man do so much 
and catch the devil 
for not doing more 


by GARY RONBERG 


city’s frustrated baseball fans. Indeed, per- 
haps never before in baseball history had 
a player of Schmidt’s stature been so vil- 
ified, so often, in his own ballpark. 

The trouble was that so much had been 
prophesied for him, It wasn’t until the 
spring and summer of 1980 that all the 
prophecies started coming true for 
Schmidt, when the deep well of talent that 
he and everyone else had known was there 
began to flow unimpeded by thought or 
glance, word or slider. 

In fact, the instant Tug McGraw 
pumped strike three past Kansas City’s 
Willie Wilson for the Phillies’ first World 
Series championship in 97 years, Schmidt 
started running. From shallow leftfield in 
Philadelphia’s Veterans Stadium, where he 
had been guarding the line, he raced to- 
ward the celebration that was unfolding on 
the pitcher’s mound. 

“T was going nuts,’’ McGraw recalls. 
“But then I looked over to third base 
‘cause before the game Schmitty had said, 
“You'll probably be in there again, and 
I'm tired of your picture being on the 
front page of everything, so I’m going to 
dive right in front of you when this thing’s 
over.” Now, when someone says he’s 
gonna throw 200 pounds at you, you gotta 
be ready. So I turn around and here he 
comes, and I’m thinking, ‘He’s really 
gonna do it!’ And he did. He dove right 
on top of everybody and I just loved it, 
too, ‘cause the guy’s got the reputation of 
being so cool and unemotional, of never 
letting himself go.” 


That was part of it, to be sure. Mike 
Schmidt: Captain Cool. He never kicked 
the water cooler, unlike Mickey Mantle. 
Never threw his helmet, unlike Reggie 
Smith. Never slammed his bat into the 
rack, unlike Reggie Jackson. Never got his 
uniform dirty, unlike Pete Rose. Schmidt 
made everything look so easy at the plate 
and in the field that sometimes he looked 
like he wasn’t trying. 

“T am a natural,’’ he conceded that 
February afternoon in Tarpon Springs as 
he gazed out over the putting greens. 
“Golf? Tennis? Bowling? I picked them 
up”’—snap! went his fingers—‘‘just like 
that.” Another laugh. “If I went fishing 
more I’d probably be a great fisherman, 
too.”’ Even at Fairview High School, in 
Dayton, Ohio, Schmidt had had the coor- 
dination to star in baseball, basketball and 
football. Indeed, on some autumn after- 
noons in South Philadelphia, after the Ea- 
gles have practiced in Veterans Stadium 
prior to a Phillies game that night, he can 
be seen, in his red and white pinstripes, 
whipping spirals into the hands of Eagle 
receivers 40 and 50 yards downfield. 

Then there was the money. In March of 
1977 Schmidt signed a contract that guar- 
anteed him $565,000 annually over the 
next six years, making him the highest- 
paid Phillie at the time and one of the 
three or four best-paid players in baseball. 
“It was a big ego thing for me, probably 
for my agent, too, and it was highly 
publicized,”’ Schmidt recalled. ‘‘Nobody 
knew where player salaries were going 
then. Nobody could predict that in the 
next few years 35 guys would go right by 
me. But the pressure in Philadelphia was 
enough already and all of a sudden here | 
was, making half a million dollars a year 
doing something that was supposed to be 
fun. There’s a direct relationship between 
what you make and what’s expected of 
you. And I imagine a lot of people just 
said, ‘Okay, you’re making the big money 
now. Well, you sure as hell better not have 
a bad night.’”’ 

What Schmidt did in 1978, however, 


continued 


Playing before a tough audience, Schmidt 
was driven to dark moods until he quit 
attempting ‘“‘to impress 50,000 people.” 


Schmidt continued 


was have a bad year: 21 home runs, 78 
runs batted in and a .251 batting average. 
And on the night the Phillies were elimi- 
nated from the National League playoffs 
for the third straight year, the boos came 
from the fans at Veterans Stadium as they 
had rarely come before. William Speers, 
at the time the New Jersey columnist for 
the Philadelphia /nguirer, commented on 
the scene beneath a headline that read 
“Again, We Hurt What We Love.” 
“There’s a man who lives in South 
Jersey who was crucified last week by 
people north to Allentown, south to 
Wilmington, east to the Atlantic and west 
to Harrisburg,’ Speers wrote. “The 
man’s scourging began before 63,000 live 
witnesses and countless millions of others 
watching national TV .. . It was brutal. 
They ridiculed his reputation, denounced 
his salary, questioned his manhood, his 
courage, his very value as a human being 
.. . Schmidt is singled out because he’s 
got the body and ability we all wanted to 
walk onto a major league field with .. . 
and after hitting more home runs in the 
last five years than any other player in 
baseball, he suddenly becomes the hateful 
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reservoir of all our sins and frustrations, 
of all we are and aren’t. Yes, he makes 
big money but who of us could take the 
scrutiny, both vocal and statistical, that he 
subjects himself to at every moment of his 
working life? He’s no savior, nor does he 
deserve crucifixion. . .”” 

Veterans Stadium is located at Broad 
Street and Pattison Avenue in South Phila- 
delphia, with 64,976 seats rising in sym- 
metrical rows from the emerald green of 
its artificial grass. In 1978, when the Phil- 
lies drew 2.58 million fans, there were 
many nights when Schmidt’s wife, 
Donna, did not go to the games, choosing 
to stay at home rather than be exposed to 
the abuse that might be showered upon 
her husband. In retrospect, however, 
Schmidt is convinced that 1978 contrib- 
uted as much as anything else in his life to 
becoming an MVP two years later. After 
all, he has said he was spoiled as a child. 
Born in Dayton, he and his sister were 
raised in an upper-middle-class neighbor- 
hood by their father, who owned a self- 
service restaurant, and their mother, 
whose family owned the private swim- 
ming club adjacent to the restaurant. The 
B’s on Schmidt’s report cards came almost 
as naturally as his athletic ability. College 
life was equally serene. He graduated 
from Ohio University, where he majored 
in business administration, in 1971 and 
was snapped up by the Phillies. He was 
wearing a major league uniform two years 
later. Schmidt’s rookie season was 
“awful”; he finished it with a .196 aver- 
age and 136 strikeouts. But after he led 
the National League in 1974 with 36 home 
runs, driving in 116 runs and batting .282, 
he became the cornerstone of the team, 
prompting trades that led to division titles 


The ups and downs of Mike Schmidt: In 
1980 he leaps on Tug McGraw (left) fol- 
lowing the final out of the World Series. In 


in the 1976, 1977 and 1978 seasons. 

It was in 1977, not long after he had 
signed his $3.4 million contract, that 
Mike Schmidt stood before a mirror one 
day. He saw a young man who had been 
graced with natural gifts and success; but 
now came the question: what had he done 
to deserve such good fortune? “I had 
always been selfish and egotistical in high 
school and college. I was out for number 
one, willing to advance at the expense of 
others, just to get on top, to the major 
leagues, to wealth. My spiritual awareness 
didn’t come out of a tragedy or need. No 
bomb went off in my life. It just dawned 
on me that someone upstairs was taking 
good care of me.”’ So instead of “‘flipping 
out and ending up in an insane asylum,” 
as he said, Schmidt came to view the 
ordeal of 1978 as a divine test of his 
recently discovered faith in Christianity. 

“But I’m not going to lie to you, either. 
Sure, there were nights when the boos 
were so loud you couldn’t hear anything 
else, and I'd be standing out there think- 
ing, ‘Hey, what am I doing here?’ Sure, 
that happened. But God tests most the 
people who are able to endure the most. | 
tried to be tolerant of those people in the 
stands. I tried to understand that they had 
problems in their lives and that they were 
booing Mike Schmidt the third baseman. | 
don’t think they would have walked into 
my house and booed Mike Schmidt the 
family man. All they knew was that Mike 
Schmidt the baseball player was having a 
mediocre year and he was making too 
much money to be mediocre.” 

It has been said that Philadelphia fans 
are a paradox for the professional athlete. 
Strike out or throw an interception in 
Veterans Stadium, miss a layup or lose to 


1978, 


when everything went wrong, he 
shows his disbelief after being thrown out 
trying to score from second on a single. 


Winnipeg in the Spectrum, and you will 
be booed from Broad Street to Amish 
country. At the same time, a home run or 
a 60-yard pass, a slam-dunk or a hat trick 
is likely to prompt a standing ovation that 
will not cease until it has been acknowl- 
edged by a tip of the cap or a toothless 
grin. “‘It’s a helluva ride, believe me. I’ve 
been on both ends,”’ Schmidt said. “No 
matter what, there are 10 zillion people 
who want to be in my shoes, and with the 
money we're making you can add another 
10 million. Let’s face it, Philadelphia has 
a personality, a very passionate person- 
ality. There are things about it I hate. | 
hate the smell from the refineries when 
I’m driving over the Penrose Bridge. I 
hate the fights in the stands. But when our 
parade pulled into JFK Stadium, after 
we'd already gone through a million peo- 
ple, and 85,000 more were waiting for us 
there, I never loved Philadelphia more. 
Agony? After being booed all through °78 
I can accept anything. The biggest thing I 
had to do was learn to define my au- 
dience. When I walked up to home plate, 
who was I trying to impress? The fans? 
My teammates? My family? Manage- 
ment? My grandparents? In 1978 I had to 
come to grips with the fact that I couldn't 
try to impress 50,000 people. I couldn't 
say, ‘I'll show them.’ For one thing, 
they’re too /oud; for another, the more you 
try to impress them the less chance you 
have to succeed, the more you press, the 
more sawdust you will squeeze out of the 
end of the bat.” 

On the night of October 3, Schmidt hit 
a home run to carry the Phillies to a 2-1 
triumph over the Expos at Olympic Sta- 
dium in Montreal. That set the stage for 
the 16lst game of the 1980 season—the 
game that would end the battle between 
Philadelphia and Montreal for the pennant 
in the NL East. It was in the Ith inning of 
that game, with the score tied 4-4, that 
Schmidt launched a two-run homer deep 
into the leftfield stands, giving the Phillies 
their fourth division title in five years. 
That swing of the bat marked Schmidt's 
48th home run and his 120th and 12Ist 
RBIs of 1980 and left him with a batting 
average of .286—all career highs. Those 
numbers and his clutch play earned him 
the National League most valuable player 
award. “‘I felt that learning to hit under 
pressure was the only item I needed in my 
repertoire,” he said afterward. “I knew 
when I retired they were going to say, ‘He 
could hit a baseball as far as anybody; he 
was a great third baseman; he always 
drove in 100 runs, but he could have been 
a better clutch hitter.’” 

Four months later, in Florida, Schmidt 
elaborated. “It was a year that everyone 
expected of me. All things combined—my 
natural ability, the money I make—tends 


to make the average fan think that I should 
do a lot more, that I should be the MVP 
every year. What really happened was that 
our whole team came together at a time 
when I Aad to have a banner year, and | 
did. I'd had banner years before—five of 
them, in fact, with one mediocre year and 
one awful year—but what people don’t 
realize is that a banner year isn’t worth 
diddly squat if your team doesn’t win.” 
Schmidt’s pale blue eyes were gleaming 
now. “I can relate to the Eagles. Getting 
to the championship game is nice, but 
there’s nothing like winning it all. Second 
place sucks. I borrowed that phrase from 
the Flyers’ coach, Pat Quinn. They got to 
the Stanley Cup finals last spring but they 
didn’t win it all. In my time in Phila- 


farther back and it breaks too soon. Now 
you're going to tell me that this game 
doesn’t deserve a great deal of thought?” 
The World Series was, to Schmidt, ‘a 
constant battle of staying within myself,” 
of not trying to do too much. *‘What | am, 
you know, is just an ordinary person who 
happens to have a talent,”’ he said. ““Now 
if I didn’t use that talent, what a waste. I 
know that if I hadn't used it | could be 
working in my dad’s restaurant, dipping 
ice cream cones or something. But each 
has to do it his own way. I can’t be Pete 
Rose, with my fanny sticking out, crouch- 
ing over, all tensed up. I'd strike out every 
time. What I admire about Pete, though, 
is that he is a professional playoff and 
World Series player, and that’s what | 


‘I've had some great, great years... But 
lets not fool each other—people judge you 
by the number of rings on your fingers ’ 


delphia I’ve had some great, great years. 
I’ve been a winner on a winner. But let’s 
not fool each other—people judge you by 
the number of rings on your fingers.” 
Clearly, the vindication of Mike 
Schmidt was not complete with his MVP 
performance in the regular season. In a 
stirring playoff series against the Houston 
Astros he drove in only one run in 26 at- 
bats. He struck out in the eighth inning of 
the fifth and deciding game with a man on 
third base and the Phillies trailing 5-4, 
and again in the 10th with the score tied 
7-7. “There’s so much more of a hill to 
climb,” he said on the eve of the World 
Series. “To tell you the truth, when I 
struck out with a man on third I was 
devastated. But before | had my helmet in 
the bat rack Del Unser had a single, and 
before I had my bat in the bat rack Manny 
Trillo had a triple.” After Schmidt struck 
out in the 10th the Phillies went on to win 
on doubles by Garry Maddox and Unser. 
In the Series, however, Schmidt recap- 
tured the magic that had been his in the 
regular season. He batted .381 with two 
home runs and seven RBIs in the six 
games and he was voted the MVP of the 
Series. ““They’d always said I thought too 
much,” he said later. “But what people 
don’t realize is that the game of baseball 
can just reach out, grab you and humble 
you. A hundred years ago someone put 
the bases 90-feet apart and they've never 
been moved. And he put the pitcher's 
rubber 60 feet 6 inches from home plate. 
Six inches closer and the curveball doesn’t 
have enough time to break; six inches 


want to be. When the apprehension and 
the butterflies are coming to everyone 
else, there are some players who are com- 
fortable, they’re at home. What I want 
now is 100 World Series at-bats. To be in 
those pressure situations time and again. 
Of course, I couldn't have said that before 
last year because you would have said, 
“Get your first one first, Mike, before you 
start thinking about the rest of °em.’” 

Going into the 1981 season Mike 
Schmidt has 21 World Series at-bats. That 
leaves 79 more. But when Tug McGraw 
struck out Willie Wilson last October and 
turned to embrace Schmidt, Schmidt had 
gotten his World Series career off to an 
inspiring start. 

“Tll never forget Tug for what he did,” 
Schmidt said. *‘He could have been jump- 
ing all over the place but he waited there 
for me. Tug and Pete Rose. They’d been 
on World Series winners before, they 
knew what it was like. And I think they 
really felt happy for the rest of us, the so- 
called perennial losers.”’ If Schmidt's ca- 
reer was haunted by demons—what Phila- 
delphia expected of him, what he expected 
of himself or a combination of both—the 
demons have been exorcised now. “‘It 
used to be hard every winter to have 
people shake your hand and pat you on 
the back,”’ he said, “because you knew 
that when they talked behind your back 
they were saying things you probably 
wouldn’t want to hear very much.” 

In 1981, free at last from the demons, 
Mike Schmidt will very likely not be 
hearing things he doesn’t want to hear. (1) 
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Capt. Billy’s 
Amazing (!&?*!) 
Pitching Machine 


The Oakland A’s 

and their pitching staff 
were cursed as 
‘baseball's boat people’— 
until an ornery 

skipper came aboard 


by BARRY BLOOM 


Oakland Manager Billy Martin and _ his 
pitching coach, Art Fowler, tinker with a 
spring training pitching machine (top 
right). During the season they'll use the 
human version shown at left (from top): 
Mike Norris, Matt Keough, Rick Lang- 
ford, Brian Kingman and Steve McCatty. 
In 1979 they won 38 games. In ‘80 they 
won 79 as Martin and Fowler gave them 
what the five had lacked: confidence. 


M ike Norris remembers the incident 
that occurred last April on a flight 
between Minneapolis and Southern Cal- 
ifornia as the turning point in his relation- 
ship with Billy Martin. Billy and his 
drinking buddy and pitching coach, Art 
Fowler, had accepted the task of leading 
the Oakland A’s, then known as “‘base- 
ball’s boat people,’’ out of the devastation 
wrought by the trades and shenanigans of 
Charles O. Finley. 

The first weeks of the 1980 season were 
a bit of Camelot etched in green and gold. 
The A’s won consistently, surprising ev- 
eryone except the manager and the pitch- 
ing coach. When the A’s came down to 
earth, they hit hard. That was on a Sunday 
afternoon, April 27, in Bloomington, 
where the Twins romped 20-11. 

Norris hadn’t been particularly cha- 
grined by the loss. One of the few black 
pitchers in the American League, the 
elongated Norris joined the club as a teen- 
ager when the name A’s was synonymous 
with Reggie Jackson, Sal Bando, Vida 
Blue and world championships. As Finley 
stripped the team bare, Norris came to 
accept defeat almost casually. So he didn’t 
think twice when he emerged from the 
front-cabin restroom with a makeshift 
hood over his head in a stark Ku Klux 
Klan parody. 

Laughter rolled through the plane as 
Norris slid down the aisle. Only Art 
Fowler knew that Norris had made a grave 
mistake. The pitching coach shook his 
head and waited for the explosion by Mar- 
tin. It came quickly. 

“Cut the crap!’’ Martin screamed, his 
voice piercing the laughter like a knife 
through fat on a skillet. “Maybe when 
you’ve won 20 you can act like that. 
Show a little respect when we travel.” 

The laughter—and the incident—end- 
ed there, but its meaning wasn’t lost on-a 
chastened Norris. 


Baseball 


“It was the first time I really started 
taking Billy seriously,”’ says Norris, who 
finished with a 22-9 record and placed 
second in the Cy Young Award voting 
behind Baltimore’s Steve Stone. “‘I real- 
ized that the guy demands respect. He 
wanted us to respect ourselves, too.” 

When Martin and Fowler came west in 
the spring of 1980, they found the A’s 
organization in a state of disarray. The 
players had endured seemingly never-end- 
ing years of Finley’s money schemes and 
buy-out dreams. The pitching staff ranked 
13 in the 14-team Americar League in 
1979 and Oakland finished a pathetic last 
in the Western Division. But in 1980 the 
A’s, playing what they fondly dubbed 
“Billy Ball,’ rocketed to a second-place 
finish with an 83-79 record, and the pitch- 
ing staff led the league in ERA, fewest 
hits and most innings pitched. This spring 
there were forecasters who insisted that 
the A’s would take it all in the AL West. 

People love or despise Billy Martin, but 
he is a master manipulator who knows his 
baseball. With tender force or blatant dis- 
regard, Martin can tap a player’s poten- 
tial. What Martin did last year was fine- 
tune the individual psyches of his talented 
pitchers and turn a clanking jalopy into 
baseball’s most powerful pitching ma- 
chine. His chief mechanic was Fowler. 

Billy’s philosophy is easy to grasp, but 
only by a receptive audience. To Martin, 
“Being is victory, and victory is every- 
thing.” The A’s were more than recep- 
tive. “They were begging to be changed, 
dying to be changed,” Martin would say a 
year later over a breakfast of Lite beer and 
hard-boiled egg whites. ““When we got 
here, there was nothing. We told them that 
if they wanted to listen, we could make 
them winners. It was that simple.” 

It all started with a meeting last spring 
at wooden, old Scottsdale Stadium outside 
Phoenix. Martin, a baseball evangelist, 

continued 
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Capt. Billy continued 


peered into the eyes of his gathered pitch- 
ers: Norris, Rick Langford, Matt Keough, 
Steve McCatty and Brian Kingman, the 
fabled five disciples. His best Knute 
Rockne pep talk to the staff was more 
than a religious experience. 

“This team is better than everyone 
thinks it is,’ Martin told his pitchers. 
“We're capable of doing big things to- 
gether. There’s no reason why we can’t 
challenge the Angels and Royals for the 
division title. Listen to me and I’ll guide 
you. Don’t listen and I'll get rid of you.” 
The players looked at each other in the 
narrow clubhouse. They couldn’t believe 
what they had heard. Together they had 
won only 54 games in 1979. Norris, with 
a record of 5-8 in 1979, had never come 
close to tapping his potential. McCatty, 
his wide paunch hanging below his belt 
buckle, had made the club after three 
years of commuting to the minors. His 
pitching record in 1979: 11-12. Kingman, 
his eyes aglow with a 25-year-old’s enthu- 
siasm, was going into only his second full 
major league season. His record in the 
1979 season was 8-7. 

The lanky, mustached Keough had lost 
his first 14 decisions in 1979 to tie an AL 
record. After a 2-17 season he was men- 
tally ready for the junk heap. Only the 
balding 29-year-old Langford, the “dean” 
and certainly the most introspective mem- 
ber of the staff, had shown any promise at 
all in 1979. His 12-16 record had been 
brilliant under the circumstances. He had 
completed 10 straight games and had been 
named pitcher of the month for his im- 
pressive performances in August. 

“I guess some of the guys thought his 
speech was a little ridiculous,” recalls 
Kingman. “He told a bunch of guys who 
had done nothing but lose that we were 
capable of winning a pennant. I don’t 
know how many people believed him 
when he said it, but the important thing 
was that he said it.” 

Within two weeks of watching the 
pitchers work, Martin and Fowler saw 


they had inherited a vast reservoir of tal- 
ent. “After we started the exhibition sea- 
son we really knew we had something,” 
says Martin. Fowler painstakingly stood 
behind the bullpen rubber and analyzed 
each pitcher as he went through his pre- 
season warmups. Finally, over lunch one 
day at a Scottsdale pub called the Pink 
Pony, Fowler told Martin, “‘I believe these 
guys have never been given any direction 
before. They've been trying to work it out 
for themselves. Billy, I don’t know how 
these guys were treated around here, but if 
they’re treated like human beings they’re 
gonna respond.” 

Says Martin, “I had Art’s opinion and 
what I saw. Then I picked the guys I 
wanted to start and went from there. | 
don’t go on past reputation. I just care 
what a ballplayer does for me.”” When the 
rest of the squad arrived, Martin set about 
the task of making the A’s winners, with 
pitching and defense as the nucleus. 

With almost no confidence in his bull- 
pen, Martin asked his five righthanded 
Starters to set all kinds of records for 
durability. Langford led the league with 
28 complete games, including a club rec- 
ord 22 straight at one point; Norris was 
second with 24 complete games, and Ke- 
ough finished third with 20 complete 
games. The three of them accounted for 
57 wins, three more: than the entire team 
had collected under former Manager Jim 
Marshall in 1979. 

Martin was criticized for asking four of 
his starters to go the route in four 14- 
inning games. The A’s won three of them, 
but Martin was asked: had he strained the 
ability of his starters? 

“People don’t know what they’re talk- 
ing about if they think I overworked my 
staff,” Martin told writers this spring. 
“We used a five-man rotation practically 
all year. That means our guys pitched 
every six or seven days.” 

Adds Fowler, fending off the criticism: 
“We keep a strict chart on the number of 
pitches our guys throw. Usually we slate 
them for about 115 pitches. And I don’t 
think we’ve ever been responsible for one 


nnn 
—_e—ee——————————— 
What ‘Billy Ball’ Did for Oakland Pitching 


Won-Lost Earned Run Innings Complete 
Record Average Pitched Games 

1979 1980 1979 1980 1979 1980 1979 1980 

McCATTY 11-12 14-14 4.21 3.85 186 222 8) Ba 
KEOUGH 2-17 16-13 5.03 2.92 177 250 0) e220 
LANGFORD 12-16 19-12 4.27 3.26 219 290 14. 28 
KINGMAN 8-7 8-20 4.30 3.84 113 211 5 10 
NORRIS 5-8 22-9 4.81 2.54 146 284 3. 24 
TEAM 54-108 83-79 4.74 3.46 1,429 1,471 41 94 
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sore arm, wherever Billy and I have 
been.” Though there were no sore arms, 
Norris and Langford each threw 160 
pitches in their 14-inning victories. 


he 58-year-old, silver-haired John 

Arthur Fowler has become an expert 
at deflecting criticism aimed at Billy Mar- 
tin. The beer-bellied, cherub-faced Fowler 
became buddies with Martin in Denver in 
1968 when Fowler was a 46-year-old 
pitcher and Martin was beginning his long 
and stormy managerial career. Fowler has 
since coached under Martin on three ma- 
jor league teams. 

Today Art is nearly blind in his left eye 
after a 1962 batting-practice incident at 
Fenway Park. According to Fowler, he 
was struck in the eye by a batted ball on 
his way off the field. Together, Art and 
Billy make a stunning couple. Fowler, 
wearing eyeglasses and that 300-ton belly, 
is nearly twice the size of the still wiry 
Martin, whose shoulders seem to become 
more concave as the years pass. 

Fowler claims to have no. ambition in 
life other than to work under Billy Martin. 
“When Billy ain’t managing no more,” 
he confides in his South Carolina drawl, 
“then I'll retire.” 

Their drinking reputation is wide- 
spread. Fowler repudiates it. ‘People say 
Billy and I drink too much, but that just 
isn’t true,”” he says. ‘Years ago people 
said I was an alcoholic. Well, I’ve always 
stayed away from the hard stuff. I don’t 
drink anything but beer. We sit in a bar 
and nurse one beer between us all night. 

“People have the wrong impression. 
They think I’m just Billy’s friend. Well, I 
sure am Billy’s friend but | have my job to 
do around here, too, You don’t think I’d 
have been with Billy all these years if I 
couldn’t get the job done, do you?” 

“They talk about how great Johnny 
Sain is,’ says McCatty, “but I don’t see 
how he could be much better than Art. 
He’s easygoing and that’s important. Billy 
is so intense all the time, it’s great to have 
that contrast. But Art will fool you, 
nothing gets by the man.” 

The pitchers like Fowler because he 
acts as a buffer between them and Billy. 
“He treats us like we’re his kids,” says 
Norris. “Sure I do,” drawls Fowler. “I 
have to if | want to win. If they win, I’m 
doing my job.” 

There were confrontations throughout 
the year between Martin and the pitchers. 
Kingman and McCatty, who labored all 
season as forgotten men on the staff, 
worked their problems out before the All- 
Star break. Kingman was unhappy early 
in the year because Martin was calling 
many of his pitches in crucial situations. 
In a game last May at the Oakland Coli- 
seum against the Cleveland Indians, King- 


man was nursing a 1-0 lead in the last 
innings when Mike Hargrove stepped up 
to the plate to bat for the Indians with 
runners in scoring position. 

Martin went to the mound and told 
Kingman, “Don’t give him anything to 
hit. Throw him four pitches up and in.” 

The pitcher followed orders but his 
third pitch rode out over the plate and 
Hargrove drilled a game-winning base hit. 
Martin returned to the mound, screaming 
at Kingman, and removed him. 

“It felt like punishment,” says King- 
man. “I wasn’t trying to defy Billy. I was 
only trying to do what he wanted. It was a 
physical error.” 

Kingman didn’t pitch again for 10 days. 
He was “‘steaming inside,’ he says. **No- 
body likes to get taken out of his rhythm 
like that."” Martin and Kingman finally sat 
down and aired out their differences. 
Kingman returned to the rotation and 
pitched regularly for Capt. Billy the rest 
of the season. 

McCatty joined Kingman in the bullpen 
in May and stayed there for 12 days be- 
cause of a misunderstanding with Martin. 
“The Cat,”’ as McCatty is called, thought 
Martin wanted him to throw breaking 
balls instead of fastballs, his best pitch. 
“We'd sit in at the meeting,”’ says Mc- 
Catty, ‘‘and because the other guys are 
primarily breaking-ball pitchers, I thought 
Billy wanted me to throw breaking balls 
also. That just got me in trouble. Hitters 
were waiting for my fastball. It was my 
mistake. | didn’t understand him.” 

Finally, after he was taken out of the 
rotation, a confused McCatty went into 
Martin’s office. “I told him to go with his 
fastball unless we called for another 
pitch,” Martin says now. ‘‘‘Just go out,’ I 
said, ‘and go get them.’” 

After that misunderstanding was cleared 
up, the tall, dirty-blond McCatty flirted 
with the .500 mark for the rest of the 
season and finished with a 14-14 record. 


ick Langford was Martin’s prize. 

Billy says this about the pitcher who 
came west with Tony Armas and Mitchell 
Page in 1977 following an eight-player 
deal that sent Phil Garner to Pittsburgh: “I 
didn’t have to do anything with Langford 
but point him in the right direction. He’s 
an amazing self-motivator.”” Unlike the 
others on the staff, Langford made great 
strides during the dismal summer of °79, 
when he developed the slider as his “‘out”’ 
pitch. So it was no surprise when Billy 
tagged Langford as No. 1 starter on the 
Oakland pitching staff before the 1980 
spring training was over. 

“Billy showed me_ respect and 
confidence from the word go,’ Langford 
says. ‘‘We all have different needs, and 
Billy has enough insight to know how to 


separate those needs. | admire Billy for 
what he didn’t say to me.” 

Says Norris sarcastically: ‘‘We’re all 
pretty crazy, but Rick is the only straight 
dude among the five starters. I guess that 
makes him sick.’’ Sick enough to finish 
19-12 last year with a 3.26 ERA. 

One day this spring Matt Keough was 
walking around the Scottsdale Stadium 
clubhouse with an old photograph in his 
hand. The yellowed newspaper clipping 
showed a little kid swinging a bat on some 
long-forgotten summer day. ‘‘Can you be- 
lieve that little rascal?” gloated Keough, 
the son of Marty Keough, a onetime out- 
fielder. The picture was of little Matty 
taking a vicious cut in the early 1960s 


“Keough was a victim of circumstances 
around here,’’ Martin says about young 
Matt. “Because of that, he had no con- 
fidence left. His attitude was the impor 
tant thing. Once he changed that he was 
really on his way.” 

Mike Norris, though, was Martin’s big- 
gest reclamation project. He was one of 
those ballplayers who had ‘‘the tools” but 
could never quite get it all together men- 
tally. “I was hardest on Norris. Harder on 
him than any of the other starters,"’ Mar- 
tin says. “Michael has a tendency to get 
lazy, so when I talk to him I have to play 
it pretty tough.” ; 

Norris came up in 1975, a fastbal 
pitcher who could bring it but couldn’t 


Martin was hardest on Mike Norris. ‘Michael 
has a tendency to get lazy, so when | 
talk to him | have to play it pretty tough ’ 


during a father-son game played at Chi- 
cago’s Wrigley Field. 

Keough, now 25, acts like a kid again 
when he puts on a baseball uniform. “‘It 
feels so good I'd even do it for free,”’ he 
says only half-kiddingly. When Martin 
came to town he gave “the kid’’ a strong 
vote of confidence. After making the All- 
Star team in °78, Matt hit his low with a 
2-17 season in 1979. ‘*He said he believed 
in me,” Keough recalls.. “I couldn’t re- 
member the last time anybody had told 
me that.’’ Martin stopped by Keough’s 
Scottsdale locker that first year and told 
him, “You're capable of winning 15 or 16 
games for me.’ It was one of Billy’s great 
prophecies. Keough had a record of 16-13, 
winning at least one comeback player of 
the year award...) 

Keough, who caitlt into the A’s organi- 
zation as a shortstop in 1973, will not 
deny that franchise problems compounded 
his on-field problems in °79. “It was a 
tragic situation,” he says, recalling the 
season that had begun with his record- 
tying 14 losses in a row. “You'd go out 
there in front of a few thousand people at 
the Coliseum, giving your best for 
nothing. I think I let it affect me. 
Wouldn't you?” 

The new management, headed by Roy 
Eisenhardt and Wally Haas, has helped 
soothe those memories by paying the 
pitchers what they're worth. Keough just 
signed a four-year pact. Norris lost an 
arbitration hearing but still got a hefty 
raise from $40,000 to $320,000. And 
Langford is working this season on a Six- 
year contract with the A’s. 


find the plate. He is tall and slim with a 


‘basketball player’s long arms and large 


hands. Elbow surgery during the ’75 sea- 
son was one setback, Frequent trips to the 
minors were another. Going into the 1980 
season Norris owned a 12-25 lifetime rec- 
ord. Almost 25 years old, he was clearly 
on the precipice. 

“J don’t think Michael ever took his 
career seriously until last season,’’ says 
Jan Hutchins, an Oakland sports an- 
nouncer who is a close friend. ““That may 
be true,” says the gregarious Norris, “‘but 
last year I realized that it was either put up 
or shut up. If I didn’t have a good season, 
I figured I'd be doing something else.” 

Even before the KKK incident, Norris 
was performing with grace and aplomb, 
mixing a screwball with his fastball and 
spotting his pitches around the plate. 

“In the past I always had good intet- 
tions,”’ he says, ““But until last year I just 
went about it’ the wrong way. I had to 
grow, I had to mature..There’s no doubt 
that Billy Martin pushed me as a pitcher 
in the right direction, but I was ready to 
make a move anyway. : 

“I discovered one thing, finally, about 
Billy. His job is not to like me; his job is 
to do anything he can to get me to win 
baseball games. Winning is what this 
thing is all about. Once you put that into 
perspective, everything falls into place.” 

And last year everything fell into place 
for the A’s pitching staff. With Martin and 
Fowler turning the right mental bolts and 
greasing the right egos, they got more 
mileage out of the Oakland arms than Mr. 
Goodrich gets out of his radials. O 
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Profile 


The Unmasking of Reggie 


A piercing new book presents R exist Martinez Jackson,”’ taunt- 


ed former teammate Mickey Rivers. 


‘Mr. October’ as seen by his friends “Your first name’s white, your second is 


: Hispanic and your third belongs to a black. 

and those of another persuasion No wonder you don’t know who you are.” 
Jackson may suffer from some identity 

confusion but baseball knows him as the 

by MAURY ALLEN man who has socked 410 home runs and 

starred in at least as many hassles. Every- 
one seems to have an opinion about Jack- 
son, and in a new biography, Mr. October, 
writer Maury Allen has collected a 
sampler of vintage quotes from those who 
over the course of Jackson’s career taught 
him, managed him, played with him, 
loved him, hated him and lived with him. 


The Early Years 


‘I remember Reggie from Wyncote El- 
ementary. He was one of those youngsters 
with a lot of ability. He used it only when 
he wanted to. He had to have the urge. | 
also remember he was very verbal at the 
time for his age.” 

Mary Ellen Rockefeller, teacher 


“We once had a car-lifting contest as 
kids, three of us trying to lift a car. We 
couldn't do it. Reggie lifted the car by 
himself and enjoyed the glory. In football 


“T didn't talk money. I talked tradition. 1 
wanted to convince Reggie this was the only 


place for him to play. | wanted to convince “One's a born liar [Jackson], the other's P : 
him of the possibilities of business expansion convicted [Steinbrenner].”’ Billy Martin he was a natural. I ke ENA him pick Ups 
here for him.”” George Steinbrenner golf club for the first time and drive a ball 


250 yards straight down the fairway. He 
loved the fuss made over him.” 
Bill Goff, high school classmate 


“One thing about Reggie, if he had 
something to say, he said it. What was on 
his lung was on his tongue.” 

Robert Trimble, high school gym teacher 


“One time a football player got a new 
pair of cleats, size 16, and everybody else 
on the team studied those huge shoes. You 
can’t imagine what a fuss people made 
over the size of those shoes. Suddenly, 
Reggie grabbed one of the shoes, ran 
down the lockerroom and filled it with 
water. I think he hated that shoe because it 
took attention from him.” 


Bill Goff 
“One time he was on base and ran on his “Reggie was one of the toughest ath- 
“T want him out there playing hard every own to second. He got up with a big smile letes physically and mentally I ever had. 
day. He didn't play hard every day for me on his face like he had done something He was very strong, very durable, a 
at Oakland.” Charley Finley wonderful. The next hitter was Lee May. leader in every way. He could have played 
Naturally they walked him. Reggie had 
26 taken the bat out of Lee May's hands. I 


jumped him for that one.”” Earl Weaver 


Jackson 


tight end on any professional team. We 
used him as a defensive back.” 

Frank Kush, Jackson's football coach 

at Arizona State University 


“He was very aggressive as a baseball 

player, very strong, a fine young man.” 
Bobby Winkles, Jackson’s baseball coach 
at Arizona State 


The Young Player 


“T remember the first time I saw Reggie 
at Modesto. He was so incredibly strong. 
He had muscles on muscles and for a kid 
he really had a decent idea at the plate. He 
struck out too much, but if you are going 
to get the long ball you have to strike out 
trying for it. Reggie never stopped trying 
for it.” 

Rollie Fingers, teammate at Oakland 


“He was a shoemaker in the outfield. 
This was a kid who was a football player 
in high school. When he played baseball 
he usually pitched, so he hadn’t put in 
much time as a fielder. We had to teach 
him everything: how to hold his glove, 
how to catch a fly ball in the sun, how to 
pick up a line drive off the bat. I'll say 
this. The kid worked like hell. We used to 
hit him a hundred or two hundred fly balls 
from noon to 2 o’clock every afternoon at 
the ASU Stadium.” 

Ed Lopat, general manager at Oakland 


“Reggie was cocky then, same as now. 
He knew he was damn good. He had that 
incredible power and he could run and 
throw like hell. What he didn’t have was a 
tough skin. He didn’t like to be kidded 
much. So naturally everybody kidded him 
when he didn’t execute a play just right.” 

Rollie Fingers 


Working for Charley in Oakland 


“You go through a month, a month and 

a half of that adjustment early in your 

career, and there is only one memory, just 

one, that first tater [home run] you hit. 
That’s what I remember about 1967.” 

Reggie Jackson 


“What a great athlete. He had incredi- 
ble power, a marvelous arm, could run 
like hell. I never had any trouble with the 


When Jackson steps into the spotlight, says a former teammate, ‘‘Reggie is at his best.” 


kid. He played hard for me. I told him if 
he played hard, hustled, gave me every- 
thing he had, I'd be his best friend. Then 
he started making big money later on. 
Changed him a lot, I hear. But in 1969, in 
the only year I had him, he was one hell 
of a baseball player.” 
Hank Bauer, 
Jackson's second manager at Oakland 


“T want him out there playing hard 
every day. He didn’t play hard every day 
for me at Oakland.” 

Charley Finley to Frank Robinson, 
Jackson's winter-ball manager 


“Reggie, there are 25 leaders on that 
Oakland club. Each guy is a leader in his 
own way. You can’t force something like 
that. You can’t force Finley to make you 


From the book Mr. October: The Reggie Jackson Story by Maury Allen, published by Times Books. 


Printed by permission. Copyright © 1981 by Maury Allen 


the number-one guy just because you hit a 
lot of home runs.” 

Frank Robinson to Jackson 

at Santurce in Puerto Rican League 


“There are times when I’m so damn 
lonely I feel like crying.” 
Reggie Jackson 


“IT never had any trouble with Reggie. 
He played like hell for me. He was a 
leader on that ballclub. You could count 
on him. I’m proud to have had Reggie.” 

Dick Williams, 
Jackson’s last manager at Oakland 


“What you have to do is make them 
accept you the way you are. Play as hard 
as you can. Hustle all the time. Never let 
up. Back off from those public confronta- 
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"$1200 foran engagement ring? 
What did you do, knock over a bank?” 


Not exactly. 

See, | didn’t think I'd ever 
be able to give Susie the 
kind of engagement ring 
that makes people look 
twice. In fact, it wasn’t 
until | figured out how 
much money | went 
through every month, just 
on myself, that! got up 
enough courage to even 
walk inside a jewelry 
Store. 

Since | didn’t know the 
first thing about diamonds, 
the jeweler showed me 
a few different ones up 
close, so | could see for 
myself why some 
diamonds are worth 
so much more than others. 
And he gave mea great | 3. ; —— 
tip on figuring out how much Ishould spend on the ring. He said 

1/Acarat_1/3carat_1/2carat_3/4cart fhatadiaqmond engagement ring 
should be worth at least one to two 
months’ salary. 


actual size 


$600 to $800 to $1 cys to  $3,000to 


$1,200 $1700 $3,500 $6,000 That's when | realized | could afford 
fo give Susie De big, beautiful diamond | liked best. 
Was it worth it? Well, let's just say, every time she gets a compliment 
on her ring, | know | ‘Il feel ten feet tall. 


Prices shown are based on retail quotations and may vary. Send for the booklet 


“Everything You'd Love to Know...About Diamonds.” Just mail $1.00 to Diamond Information Center, ae = 2 
3799 Jasper St, Philadelphia, PA 19124. a) 
—s— 
This message is presented by the Diamond Information ee nee ae é 
4 JEWEL Center in cooperation with Jewelers of America, Inc. Look Che 
OF PITIERICAL inc. for their logo for more information. 


A diamond is forever. 


Jackson continued 


tions with the owner. That makes the other 
players nervous.” 
Frank Robinson to Jackson 


“Everything was so intense with Reg- 
gie. It was a love-hate relationship. He 
was an awesome player, just awesome, a 
very intelligent man and he offered some 
very constructive advice. He was also 
caught up in his own insecurities, that 
whole leadership bullshit. Reggie wasn’t 
the leader on that club, Sal Bando was.” 

Bill North, teammate at Oakland 


“Some guys didn’t like him, sure, but 
hell, we all knew he could carry the club 
for a month by himself. Who the hell else 
could do that? There was only one big 
home run guy, one big hero. That was 
Reggie. He was born to the job.” 

Dave Duncan, teammate at Oakland 


A Year as an Oriole 


“One time he was on base and ran on 
his own to second. He got up with a big 
smile on his face like he had done some- 
thing wonderful. The next hitter was Lee 
May. Naturally they walked him. Reggie 


“You go through a month, a month and a half 
of that adjustment early in your career, and 
there is only one memory, just one, that first 
tater [home run] you hit. That's what 1 


remember about 1967." Reggie Jackson 


“Nothing can happen to me because 1 
can hit the ball over the wall, When I 
can't hit the ball over the wall, they'll 
get me too. George will get me 
someday.” Reggie Jackson 


had taken the bat out of Lee May’s hands. 
I jumped him for that one.” 
Earl Weaver, manager at Baltimore 


“When Reggie came here there were no 
illusions he would stay. We considered 
him a superstar and he didn’t do superstar 
things in the beginning. He wasn’t ready. 
He seemed to feel that there should be a 
great deal of sympathy for him being 
traded. He wanted us to concern ourselves 
with his needs. We all have needs.” 

Jim Palmer, teammate at Baltimore 


“The last trip into each town was a 
show business performance. It was bi- 
zarre. All the writers in that town would 
interview him about moving on and he 
would knock down each town. ‘Not 
enough papers here to carry my quotes,” 
he told the Cleveland writers. “Too much 
beer and | don’t drink beer,” he told the 
Milwaukee writers. He was imposing. Ev- 
erybody looked at him. He was Muham- 
mad Ali and Joe Namath wrapped up in 
one, He talked big but he delivered.” 

Ken Singleton, teammate at Baltimore 


Working for George 


“IT didn’t talk money. | talked tradition. 

I wanted to convince Reggie this was the 

only place for him to play. | wanted to 

convince him of the possibilities of busi- 
ness expansion here for him.” 

George Steinbrenner, 

owner of the Yankees 


“| liked George’s style. He hustled me 
like a broad.” 


Reggie Jackson 


“You see this [holding his black bat], 
this is the Dues Collector. This now helps 
the Yankees intimidate every other team in 
baseball. That’s what I do just by walking 
into this clubhouse. Nobody will embar- 
rass the Yankees in the World Series as 
long as I carry the Dues Collector.” 

Reggie Jackson 


“This team, it all flows from me. I’ve 
got to keep it all going. I’m the straw that 
stirs the drink. It all comes back to me. 
Maybe | should say me and Munson. But 
really he doesn’t enter into it. He’s so 
damned insecure about the whole thing.” 

Reggie Jackson 


“It makes me cry the way they treat me 
on this team. The Yankee pinstripes are 
Ruth and Gehrig and DiMaggio and Man- 
tle. And I'm a nigger to them. [ don't 
know how to be subservient.” 

Reggie Jackson 


“He comes to the park to do business. 
He’s a good kid. | like him. Sure, he’s a 
lotta. bullshit but we all lotta bullshit 
sometime. They say he is a troublemaker 
on the club. I know a lot of troublemakers 
on a lotta clubs and they can’t play. He no 
perfect. Lotta people no perfect.” 

Luis Tiant, teammate with the Yankees 


“George understands me. He’s a busi- 
nessman. Billy doesn’t understand. that. 
He’s only a baseball manager.” 

Reggie Jackson 


“You know why I kept things stirred up 
with Reggie? | wanted to help him and the 
Yankees. I had to motivate him. That's 
how I did it.” 

Billy Martin, manager with the Yankees 


“One's a born liar [Jackson]. the other’s 
convicted [Steinbrenner]. 
Billy Martin 


“Billy was jealous of him, hated the 
attention Reggie got, couldn't control 
him. That was part of it. The other part, 
the big part, was Reggie’s black. Billy 
hated him for that. | believe Billy is preju- 
diced against blacks, Jews, American In- 
dians, Spanish, anything, if you don't 
bow to him. He can get along with blacks 
if-they don’t challenge him. But Reggie 
challenged him in ‘every way. Billy was 
always hostile to him. Did everything to 
make him unhappy. Went out of his way 
to see him fail. | think Billy wanted Reg- 
gie to fail more than he wanted the 
Yankees to win.” ; 

Elston Howard, late Yankee coach 


“We never could have won it [the °78 
pennant] with Billy. Too much furor, We 
continued 
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Jackson continued 


were too far behind to deal with furor.” 
Reggie Jackson 


“It took some time but Reggie has 
finally become the leader of the ballclub, 
as' I always expected. He understands his 
role now. The magnitude of being a 
Yankee has superseded the magnitude of 
his being Reggie Jackson.” 

George Steinbrenner 


“Nothing can happen to me because | 
can hit the ball over the wall. When I 
can’t hit the ball over the wall, they'll get 
me too. George will get me someday.” 

Reggie Jackson 


The Long Ball 


“He should have been a brilliant fielder 
with that speed and arm. He should have 
hit .300 and 40 homers a season for 10 
years. Reggie never realized his full 
potential because he couldn’t take sugges- 
tions. Hitting home runs came easy to 
him. He was always home run crazy. He 
resented any suggestions about learning 
fundamentals. ”’ 

Bob Kennedy, manager at Oakland 


“IT am like a storm when I hit. First 
there’s sleet. Slow, sharp sleet out of dark 
skies. Then comes a mass of clouds and a 
howling wind. And thunder. Very noisy, 


very frightening thunder. The wind now 
grows in intensity. Leaves are blowing 
everywhere off trees of every description. 
Limbs and boughs are snapping off and 
falling. There is a great noise. There is a 
heavy, heavy downpour all around. Only 
once in a while now, like rain. Someday, 
though, my hitting will be just like this. 
Every day, as sure as that sun is up there, 
my hitting will be all there. All around. 
Everywhere you look.” 

Reggie Jackson 


“| thought Reggie was going to be a 
hell of a player, a real superstar. | think he 
has been something less than that. He 
always had that great power but he struck 
out too damn much. We tried to work on 
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him, get him to cut down on that swing a 
little, be more selective at the plate. He 
was interested in hitting home runs. That 
was the way he saw the game. It was 
frustrating.” 

Bob Kennedy 


“It [the ball] should have been by me 
but I did all the mental and mechanical 
things correctly. I overwhelmed that base- 
ball by the sheer force of my will.” 

Reggie Jackson 


“It was as if all of the power of the 
earth and the sky and the sands and the 
waters were in these hands [after he had 
hit a homer].” 

Reggie Jackson 


“Reggie didn’t just want to hit a lot of 
home runs. He wanted to hit home runs 
the organization would recognize. I guess 
that hasn’t changed. Now he wants to hit 
home runs the world will recognize.” 

Rollie Fingers 


‘‘Taters, that’s where the money is.” 
Reggie Jackson 


The Competitor 


“Even then [in Modesto] he loved that 
challenge, loved that attention, lived for 
the chance to win the game as the big 
hero. The pitch came in and he was 
jammed. But he is so damn strong that he 
was able to fight off the ball and hit a 


blooper to leftfield for the gamer.” 
Rollie Fingers 


“Pressure is the test of a human being. 
When the houselights go on, Reggie is at 
his best.” 

Rick Monday, 
teammate at Arizona State and Oakland 


“I don’t think there has ever been a 
player who could do more in a big game 
than Reggie. Before that thing [the 1973 
World Series] started he said, ‘I'll take 
care of you guys,’ and he did.” 

Gene Tenace, teammate at Oakland 


“I believe I get knocked down more 
than any other hitter in the league. I’m 
continued 
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Jackson continued 


sure I’ve got a lot of guys who do hate 
me. | hear from other players. It’s bitter 
ness and jealousy. | have friends, players 
who tell me. I’m a target, sure. It seems 
they knock down black players more than 
they do white players. It’s hard for me to 
make that statement. I won't get any sym- 
pathy for saying that.” 

Reggie Jackson 


“Sure he gets knocked down. When | 
pitch against him I knock him on his ass. 
Sometimes he takes me downtown. I have 
to show him I don’t like it. Is it because 
he is a black player? It is because he is a 
big player.” 

Luis Tiant, opponent and teammate 


“We used to play a lot of basketball. 
He could sky. He ruled the court. He 
called fouls on you as he was going for a 
shot, but if you didn’t show blood you 
couldn’t get a foul call on him.” 

Lenny Randle, teammate at Arizona State 


“He could carry the team for weeks. 
In big games, the real big ones, he was 
cash, money in the bank. He could do 
some unbelievable things with that bat. If 
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the Brooklyn Dodgers were the Boys of 
Summer, Reggie Jackson was the Boy in 
October. Nobody could play better in a 
big October game than Reggie Jackson.” 

Bill North 


“I love competition. It motivates me, 
stimulates me, excites me. It is almost 
sexual. I just love to hit that baseball in a 
big game.” 

Reggie Jackson 


The Ego Tripper 


“He was such a wonderful young kid, 
that’s what I really liked about him. A 
gentleman. Soft spoken. Pleasant. Very 
bright. Very professional. Then Charley 
[Finley] started to mess with him, push 
him, fight with him. It completely 
changed his personality.’ 

Ed Lopat 


“IT remember when I was fired as the 
California manager. The first call I got 
was from Reggie. He reminded me that 
life had peaks and valleys. This was one 
of the valleys. ‘Go home and stay with 
your family. They still love you.’ Imagine 
a kid counseling me like that.” 

Bobby Winkles 


“There isn’t enough mustard in all 
America to cover that hot dog.” 
Darold Knowles, teammate at Oakland 


“Babe Ruth was great. I was only 
lucky.” 
Reggie Jackson 


“Reggie’s nature is such that he needs 
attention and affection. He is a performer 
and he enjoys being on stage. In some 
ways he is always on stage. He likes to do 
dramatic things on the field and he likes to 
say dramatic things off the field. Maybe 
they call Reggie a hot dog and they don’t 
call Pete Rose a hot dog. Maybe some of 
it is racial, sure, but a lot of it has to be 
that Reggie is looking to express his opin- 
ion on everything. Rose isn’t.” 

Frank Robinson 


“Reggie Jackson is at least three dif- 
ferent people. One of them I have always 
liked and admired and respected very 
much. The other two I can’t stand. The 
trouble with being with Reggie is you 
never know which one of him you get.” 

Rick Monday 


“Reggie is an extremely sensitive guy, 
easily hurt, one of the most sincere guys I 
ever met. I think the public doesn’t know 
him. I think he doesn’t allow them to 
know him. He likes to put on this hard 
exterior, this combative, ego-oriented per- 
sonality. | don’t think that’s his true self. I 
think Reggie’s true self is soft.” 

Rudy May, teammate with the Yankees 


“The difference with the Yankees is 
guys paid attention to what he said. At 
Oakland nobody listened to him. We just 
watched him hit. Reggie’s really a good 
guy, down deep he is. I really like him. I 
always did. He'd give you the shirt off his 
back. Of course, he’d call a press con- 
ference to announce it.” 

Catfish Hunter, 
teammate at Oakland and the Yankees 


“He is the most complex man I ever 
met. Is there anybody who really knows 
him? Does he really know himself?” 

Mike Hegan, teammate at Oakland 


“Reggie is one of those very excep- 
tional human beings. He needs under- 
standing and affection. He has to be lis- 
tened to when things go badly for him. He 
has such a drive for success, such inten- 
sity, such emotion. At the same time he is 
one of the kindest, most understanding, 
most emotional people I have ever met.” 

Sal Bando 


“T want to hire and fire—like George.” 
Reggie Jackson () 
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Joel Platt’s collection of presidential sports mementos (above) 
includes an autographed picture of Taft watching a baseball 
game, a photograph of Coolidge with the New York Giants, 
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Army-Navy-game programs signed by Hoover and Truman, 
monogrammed golf balls from Eisenhower, a horseshoe from the 
LBJ ranch and baseballs autographed by Nixon and Reagan. 
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The poster and literature collections (be- 
low) are pure nostalgia. The Major 
League Baseball game dates back to 1900. 
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On Camera 


Hidden Treasure 
of the Steel City 


Where are Ty Cobb’s 
spikes and Jim Thorpe’s 
helmet? Stashed ina 
basement in Pittsburgh 


hey lie on tables and shelves in 
stately repose, like the fragments of 


an ancient Egyptian dynasty. They are, 
in fact, the artifacts of a century of sport 
and they belong to Joel Platt, a Pitts- 
burgh real-estate man, shown at right 
standing with a wax figure of Jim 
Thorpe. For 38 years Platt has sought 
out the relics of great American athletes. 

Housed in 10 rooms in his home, the 
collection of pins, uniforms, bats, pro- 
grams, boxing gloves and other para- 
phernalia is valued at $10 million. Small 
wonder, considering that a 1952 Mickey 
Mantle bubble-gum card is worth $1,000 
today and that a 1910 Honus Wagner 
cigarette card commands $12,000. 

Platt’s collection and its astonishing 
worth are one measure of the boom in 
sports collecting. An estimated 100,000 
sports enthusiasts regularly trade base- 
ball cards, but a handful of wealthy fans 
seek rarer items. George Lyons, a New 
York stockbroker, prides himself on a 
collection that includes commemorative 
bats from nearly every World Series and 
All-Star game. Barry Halper, a New 
Jersey paper-goods wholesaler, owns 
Babe Ruth’s Yankee uniform from 1929, 
the first year that players wore numbers. 
But Joel Platt’s collection embraces all 
sports. After reading how Platt gathered 
his treasures (page 42), you may never 
again want to throw anything out. 


continued 


Photographs by JIM FOOTE 


The real person on the left is collector 
Joel Platt. To his right is a wax statue of 
football great Jim Thorpe. But Thorpe’s 
Carlisle Indian letter sweater is for real. 
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On Camera continued 


One man’s private hall of fame 


The gloves belonged to Mathewson and 
Lou Gehrig, the shoulder pads to Thorpe. 


Among the jerseys (top) is O.J. Simpson's 
No. 32 at USC, beneath Bill Tilden’s 
racket. Above are Joe Louis’ gloves from 
the second Conn fight. The helmets on the 
right bear names like Unser and Foyt. 


continued 
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Let the good times roll. 


On Camera continued 


Above, Thorpe and his maskless 
helmet from 1918. At right, a Red 
Grange doll dating back to 1929. 


The picture of Roberto Clemente 
(below) is framed with balls signed 
by players with 3,000 hits, includ- 
ing one from pen-shy Cap Anson. 


Platt’s Babe Ruth corner (above) features 
the uniform he wore in his final season 
with the Braves. It is valued at $10,000. 


The signed drawing at right is of Johnny 
Unitas. The bronzed shoe is the one he 
wore in the 1958 overtime NFL title game. 
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He's always on the trail of immortals 


by DONALD GROPMAN 


T* sprawling ranch house looks like 
all the others on this quiet street in 
suburban Pittsburgh except for the giant 
baseballs that serve as lamps for the drive- 
way. There is no way you would guess 
that this house contains one of the most 
spectacular collections of American sports 
memorabilia ever assembled. 

The man who assembled the collection 
is Joel Platt, self-proclaimed king of the 
sports collectors. Platt rarely buys, sells 
or swaps. He gathers everything and 
stores it all in his house while he waits for 
his dream to come true. Platt wants to 
establish a Sports Immortals Museum, a 
public shrine to the greats of all sports. 

“There’s nothing in existence that can 
rival my collection,”’ Platt told me on the 
phone. ““Why, I have 10,000 game pro- 
grams alone. You name any great athlete, 
and I have some memento of him.” 

The Joel Platt that I met later leads two 
lives. In one he is a 42-year-old family 
man with a wife and three children, a 
successful real estate business and a pretty 
good arm at shortstop in weekend softball 
games. In his other life he is a kid with 
half a houseful of sports treasures, putting 
in 20 hours a week and spending $15,000 
to $20,000 a year to collect and care for 
these objects and to promote his museum. 

Platt sat on the edge of a chair in his 
living room and told me how it all began 
with a bang. “I guess it started when I 
was four years old. I put a match in the 
gas tank of a car and it exploded. | almost 
got killed. The shock of the explosion 
kind of deadened my reflexes, and I was 
bedridden for almost two years. I had a 
bell above my bed and when I wanted my 
mother I would ring it.” 

Platt’s mother often brought a game or a 
toy with her, always trying new things to 
keep him occupied. Joel liked best the 
baseball and football cards his parents 
gave him and he spent hours poring over 
them. After he recovered from his illness, 
he went through a collector’s progression: 
cards led to programs, which led to auto- 
graphs, which led to rarer prizes. 

While still in his teens Platt made his 
first foray into the field. Armed with an 
ashtray featuring a wooden cutout of Babe 
Ruth, which Platt had made himself, he 
traveled to New York, located Mrs. Ruth 
and knocked on her door. 

Claire Ruth was familiar with the ap- 
proaches and put-ons of collectors in pur- 
suit of her husband’s trophies. But she had 


never met a collector like Joel Platt: 
young, polite, enthusiastic and already in 
pursuit of his sports-museum dream. Mrs. 
Ruth gave him a trophy, a uniform and a 
bat. Platt was on his way. 

As he finished telling that story, Platt 
jumped from his chair and motioned for 
me to follow him down a spiral staircase 
to the lower level of the house. ‘* You're 
gonna be surprised,” Platt told me as we 
descended. “Everyone is.” 

Surprised is putting it mildly. Platt’s 
collection fills eight windowless rooms, 
almost the entire lower level of his house, 
plus two rooms upstairs. The walls are 
covered with posters, framed letters, tro- 
phy cases. Bats, hockey sticks and other 
items hang from the ceilings. There are 
full shelves everywhere.The collection is 
spread over more than 2,000 square feet, 
and Platt has more mementos stored in 
some of his downtown Pittsburgh build- 
ings. His most valuable items are safely 
stashed in a bank vault. 

Platt has paid for very few of his me- 
mentos; almost all have been given to 
him. Over the years Platt has had hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of encounters 
with athletes or their relatives. He once 
interrupted a trip to New York with his 
bride for a 60-mile detour into rural Penn- 


sylvania to look up Christy Mathewson’s 
widow. Mrs. Mathewson was at lunch and 
refused to see him. Undaunted, the Platts 
returned an hour later and this time Mrs. 
Mathewson let them in. When she heard 
how Joel had begun his collection while 
recuperating from severe burns, she was 
reminded of her son’s death in a flaming 
airplane crash. At the end of a long after- 
noon Mrs. Mathewson presented the cou- 
ple with several items for the museum, 
including a World War I medal she'd 
unpinned from Matty’s uniform in 1925 
the moment before his coffin was closed. 

As we walked, | pointed to a Muham- 
mad Ali training suit and asked Platt how 
he had acquired it. “I met Ali for the first 
time in 1964 down at the Seventh Street 
Gym in Miami right after he’d beaten 
Floyd Patterson,” Platt said. ‘Angelo 
Dundee introduced us in front of the gym. 
I told him a little about my plans for the 
Sports Immortals Museum. He got inter- 
ested and invited me into his dressing 
toom. He sat on a bench and I said, 
‘Champ, my father’s a genuine boxing 
fan. He hasn't missed an important heavy- 
weight championship fight in 30 years. 
And my father told me that the two great- 
est heavyweight champions of all time are 
Jack Johnson and Muhammad Ali.” 


| 


“As soon as I said that, Ali jumped off 
the bench with a big smile on his face. He 
got into a fighting pose and started danc- 
ing around, throwing little punches. * Your 
dad is right, Joel! I’m a big Sugar Ray 
Robinson! Hey. Bundini, give this man 
whatever he wants!” That’s when I got the 
training suit Ali used for his fights with 
Patterson and Sonny Liston.” 

Platt’s collection is not yet open to the 
public. although he has conducted private 
showings for athletes, sports officials and 
several governors. What is the collection 
worth? “The real value of my items is in 
their meaning,”’ Platt said. When pressed 
for a dollar figure, he conceded it might 
be as high as $10 million. “Imagine,”’ -he 
said, “what a million items would be 
worth at only a few dollars per item.” 

It is not money, though, that drives Platt 
to collect: it is his museum project. The 
project, intended to be nonprofit, will 
need outside financing. Platt has been 
talking to private and public sources for 
some seven years. He has also sought a 
site for the museum and is currently ex- 
ploring Orlando, Palm Springs and the 
New Jersey Meadowlands. 

Platt admits that a finished museum 
may still be years away. But Joel Platt is 
persistent. His collection is proof. 0 
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Baseball 


Rating the 
ouble-Pla 
Makers 


They need speed, 
range and lots of courage. 
Here are the 10 best 


by MAURY ALLEN 


These are the saddest of possible words: 
“Tinker to Evers to Chance.” 

Trio of Bear Cubs and fleeter than birds: 
“Tinker to Evers to Chance.” 

Ruthlessly pricking our gonfalon bubble, 

Making a Giant hit into a double, 


Words that are weighty with nothing but trouble: 


“Tinker to Evers to Chance.” 


Wie Franklin P, Adams, a New York Mail 
columnist, penned those words in 1910, he 
not only immortalized Joe Tinker, Johnny Evers and 
Frank Chance, guaranteeing their induction into the 
Hall of Fame 36 years later, he institutionalized the 
single most important defensive play in baseball. 

The double play—getting two instead of one— 
has been the pitcher’s best friend as long as the 
game has been played. “‘It’s the oldest play in the 
game,”’ says Bobby Bragan, baseball wit and for- 
mer manager. “It goes back to Caesar’s time. When 
somebody hit a roller to him, he shuffled the ball to 
second base and yelled, ‘Get two, Brute.’” 

Whether or not Caesar and Brutus ever turned a 
double play only Bobby Bragan knows for sure. But 
Tinker and Evers turned fewer than 50 during the 
first four years they were teamed as regulars. Frank 
White and U.L. Washington of Kansas City turned 
85 in one year alone—last season. 

Artificial surfaces have placed new burdens on 
shortstops and second basemen. Although they no 
longer have to worry much about bad hops, the ball 
comes at them harder and they have to play deeper 
than they would on grass. The hitter, meanwhile, 
gets to first faster on artificial turf than on dirt. This 
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calls for speed in getting to the ball and quickness 
in getting rid of it. If the double play is to be made 
there is no longer time for a slow throw, a lazy 
throw or a careless pivot. 

Guts remain one of the prime ingredients in 
turning a double play: a pivoting second baseman or 
shortstop must stand firm before a 200-pound base- 
runner bearing down in full flight on the infielder’s 
defenseless body. 

Sport asked a panel of experts to identify today’s 
best double-play combinations—the players who 
have the speed, range, quickness and guts to make 
the play more consistently than their peers. The 
panelists were Pee Wee Reese, the Dodger shortstop 
from 1940 to 1958; Phil Rizzuto, who played short 
for the Yankees from 1941 to 1956; Tony Kubek, 
who was the Yankee shortstop from 1957 through 
1965; former Cardinal second baseman Red Schoen- 
dienst, who for years teamed with Marty Marion in 
one of the best double-play combinations ever, and 
Gene Michael, the new Yankee manager, who was a 
slick big league shortstop for the Yankees and others 
from 1966 to 1975. 

The panel was asked to name the top 10 double- 
play combinations in the big leagues. In picking the 
top 10, the experts talked about the shortstops and 
second basemen who can turn over the double play 
equally well on hard artificial surfaces and on grass. 
Each panelist cited the strengths and weaknesses of 
the various combinations. The old baseball axiom 
“strength up the middle wins pennants” was borne 
out when the panel selected the representatives from 
the Kansas City Royals and the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies, last season’s World Series combatants, as the 

continued 


Detroit's Lou Whitaker (top left) ignores the intimidation and 
calmly throws as the runner comes at his knees. Above, K.C.’s 
U.L. Washington retains his toothpick as he is bowled over. 


As Pittsburgh's Phil Garner goes down (left), partner Tim Foli 
hollers for an umpire's decision. Larry Bowa (above), who 
teams with Manny Trillo, avoids Dodger Mike Scioscia’s slide. 
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Double Plays continued 


best big-league makers of the double play. 

The best measurement of double-play 
effectiveness, the panelists agreed, is not 
how many of them a team makes but 
when it makes them. Being able to turn 
over the double play under pressure is 


more important than the total number of 


double plays a team makes in a season. 
“A team that makes a lot of double 
plays,” says Kubek, “‘may simply have 
pitchers who put too many men on base.” 
Here are the top 10 double-play com- 
binations as picked by the panel: 


1) U.L. Washington and Frank White, 
Kansas City Royals 

“An infielder has to have a lot of cour- 
age,”’ says Tony Kubek. ‘Nobody can 
stick his face into a speeding ground ball 
on artificial turf like Frank White can. 
And nobody can get him off second on a 
double play until he throws the ball.” 

The panel rated Washington and White 
as the best double-play makers because 
they combine the basic elements in abun- 
dance: speed, quickness and steadiness. 

“Washington makes a lot of errors but 
he is very aggressive at shortstop and in 
turning the ball over,” says Kubek. 


“White is incredibly smooth, quick with 
his hands and feet, and steady.” 

Kubek says the Kansas City duo is the 
best in the game because there is no play 
it can’t make into a double play with a 
man on first. “They get quick double 
plays on caught line drives, on balls that 
look like base hits and on routine ground- 
ers,” says Kubek. “Nobody has ever 
been faster in catching a bad throw than 
White. He switches hands and feet into 
position so rapidly it is impossible to 
make a bad throw on him.” 

“There is no margin for error on Kan- 
sas City’s artificial turf because the ball 
gets there so fast,’’ says Rizzuto. ‘‘You 
catch it or you don’t. White and Wash- 
ington catch it and know what to do with 
t.”’ Rizzuto says that White and Wash- 
ington know how to play hitters. Making 
the double play, he says, is as much a 
product of positioning as of ability. 

“IT saw White and Washington when 
they were kids at the Kansas City Acad- 
emy,’’ says Reese. ““They were so quick 
together you knew they would be great. 
They have speed, good hands and strong 
arms. That’s about what it takes.” 


2) Larry Bowa and Manny Trillo, Phillies 
“Trillo probably has the strongest arm 


in the game,”’ says Kubek. ““Bowa has 
gone back a little but they are still excel- 
lent together. They have no fear.” 

“Trillo is very strong physically,” says 
Rizzuto. “He can hold his ground at sec- 
ond. On the ball hit right at him, he tends 
to wait on it a little and throw it flat-footed 
to second. I think that might cost him a 
step and cost him a few double plays.” 

“Bowa and Trillo are an example of a 
double-play combination that has the fun- 
damentals down well,” says Michael. 
“With these big gloves nowadays it is 
important to catch the ball in the glove, 
not in the webbing. Some double-play 
combinations forget how important that 
is. Bowa and Trillo know how to get rid of 
the ball quickly.” 

‘““Bowa and Trillo play on artificial turf. 
Sometimes a double-play combination can 
get into bad habits because of that. Bowa 
and Trillo are as good on grass as they are 
on turf,’’ Kubek says. 

Kubek adds that Trillo’s moves are effi- 
cient. ‘‘There is an economy of movement 
there, nothing wasted,’’ he says. ‘People 
watch Trillo and Bowa make a double play 

continued 
Ready to take his lumps from Lou 
Whitaker, Bucky Dent gets the putout and 
assist for another Yankee double play. 
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Double Plays continued 


and are amazed at how much ground the 
two of them are able to cover.” 


3) Bucky Dent and Willie Randolph, 
New York Yankees ; 

“The way to make a double play is 
with your feet planted and your body 
balanced,” says, Michael. ‘Bucky and 
Willie do that. I don’t like flying DPs. 
They may look good in pictures, but you 
will miss more DPs than you will make.” 

Rizzuto says that Dent and Randolph, 
used to the natural grass of Yankee Sta- 
dium, sometimes have trouble adjusting to 
the artificial surface at Kansas City. “The 
ball gets there so quickly,”’ Rizzuto says. 
“Willie often has trouble on artificial sur- 
faces. He fields too many balls, standing 
up. Bucky is sure-Handed but not as quick 
as the others. Willie is a shade behind 
White in speed and quickness. He also 
throws too many balls sidearm.” 

“What, Dent and Randolph have, es- 
pecially Dent,’ says Schoendienst, “‘is 
the ability to catch the ball and turn it over 
smoothly late in the game. Dent is as 
steady a big-play shortstop as I have ever 
seen. Dent also throws the ball clearly to 
Randolph. Many shortstops take the ball 
from the glove and throw it under the 
glove. They are hiding the ball from the 
second baseman and sometimes the ball is 
suddenly on him.” 

Reese insists that the way to judge a 
double-play combination is to consider 
how good it is in big games. “Dent and 
Randolph are on a team that wins,” says 
Pee Wee. ‘‘That means they are doing the 
job. I think when you make a tough dou- 
ble play in a pressure game, a playoff ora 
World Series, you are doing your job.” 


4) Alan Trammell and Lou Whitaker, 
Detroit Tigers 

“Trammell has excellent range at short. 
He can reach a lot of balls some of the 
others can’t and get it to second,” says 
Kubek. “Whitaker slipped back last year. 
He was back on his heels more. He didn’t 
seem to be in the game as much.” 

“IT like that combination,” says 
Michael. “Regardless of how well the 
team is going, Trammell is steady. That’s 
the mark of a good shortstop. They are 
quick, they work well together and they 
have range. I think if Whitaker regains his 
confidence, they will be better.” 

Michael notes that Trammell is built tall 
and thin—as Michael himself is—which 
allows Trammell to cover a lot of ground. 
“He can cheat a bit toward third so he 
might get some balls in the holes the 
others don’t. He is also an overhand 
thrower. You can’t turn double plays un- 
less you can gun that ball from deep in the 
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hole; and Trammell does that very well.” 

“They could turn more double plays if 
they were more aggressive in going after 
them on close plays,’ says Rizzuto. “On 
the slowly hit ball you have to charge it and 
get it over to second in an instant. Tram- 
mell seems to give up on the double play 
on slowly hit balls and tries only for the out 
at first. Every infielder should be as ag- 
gressive at the double play as he is at bat.” 

“Whitaker has a tendency to show- 
boat,’’ says Pee Wee Reese. *There’s noth- 
ing wrong with that if you make the play. 
Young double-play combinations have to 
grow up together. I think they will do that.” 

“You can teach smoothness around sec- 
ond base.” adds Rizzuto. “You ‘can't 
teach speed. You have it or you don’t. 
Trammell and Whitaker have it. Whitaker 
doesn’t have as much range as he should 
have. He concedes on some balls hit to his 
left. Like Trammell, he has to be more 
aggressive, more gambling.” 


5) Tim Foli and Phil Garner, Pirates 

“T like watching Foli and Garner play,” 
says Schoendienst. “‘They are old-time 
professionals at the double play. They 
don’t have great speed or great moves but 
they have good hands and lots of guts and 
they play aggressively. Foli used to fight 
himself a lot out there, especially on balls 


that bounced up on him. They would 
handcuff him. That doesn’t happen any- 
more. His hands have gotten softer.” 

Foli and Garner depend on intelligence 
as much as on raw skill. 

“T like my infielders to know the next 
pitch,”” Michael says. “These two seem 
to be very professional that way. I can see 
them move just before a pitch is thrown. I 
see them catching a lot of balls and turn- 
ing the double play when they seem to be 
Out of position.” 

“Foli doesn’t have a lot of range,’” says 
Reese, “but they seem to have enough of 
it together. Knowing each other is some- 
times as important as knowing the hitters. 
The best throw in a double play is usually 
letter-high. It is better to throw it a little 
higher than a little lower. Garner is short 
and gets some throws eye-high instead of 
letter-high. That’s a lot better than getting 
the ball ankle-high.” 

“I think they might make a few more 
double plays if they didn’t play as deep as 
they do,”” says Kubek. ‘‘Foli is still con- 
cerned about a bad hop. Playing deep 
eliminates chances for that.” 

Foli and Garner are two of the most 
aggressive infielders in the game. Their 
skills don’t rate with those of the other top 
four. But nobody scares them. 

“There are a lot of big guys coming 

continued 
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Double Plays continued 


into you anxious to reach the base. If they 
have to cut you to get there, they will,” 
says Kubek. “Courage is an important 
factor. These guys have it.” 


6) Ozzie Smith and Dave Cash, Padres 

Cash has seen better days, which keeps 
this combination from being considered in 
the top five. Many people believe Smith 
may be the best shortstop in the game. 

“Smith is very quick, very smooth, has 
wonderful hands and can turn the double 
play with Cash,’’ says Kubek. “Cash has 
had some trouble with his legs so he isn’t 
what he once was.” 

“On a pennant-contending club I think 
we'd appreciate this combination more,”’ 
says Schoendienst. ‘Smith can really go 
get the ball. He has all the natural ability 
and instincts to be a great shortstop.” 

“He has a marvelous pair of hands,” 
says Reese of Smith. ““Cash is only aver- 
age now so they aren’t as good a team as 
some of the others. If San Diego comes 
up with a young second baseman who can 
team with Smith, that combination might 
be very special.” 

“Cash is a little herky-jerky, like Billy 
Martin was, in getting the ball over to 
Smith on a double play,”’ says Rizzuto. 
“Tt’s hard to break bad habits like that.” 


7) Garry Templeton and Tommy Herr, 
St. Louis Cardinals 

“Nobody has more basic skills at play- 
ing shortstop than Templeton,” says 
Schoendienst. ‘*But he has a problem with 
concentration. There is no margin for er- 
ror in a double play. If you aren’t con- 
centrating, it might take you a split sec- 
ond longer to make the play, or you don’t 
make it at all. Herr has good speed and 
range, a strong arm, and he is very quick. 
With time the two of them will learn to 
work together.”’ 

“Templeton is a very good offensive 
player,”” says Reese. ““Shortstops who can 
hit tend to forget their defense at times. If 
these two are to be a great double-play 
combination, Templeton has to learn to 
separate the two. When you are at bat, 
you hit. When you put that glove on, you 
think about defense and nothing else.” 


8) Ivan DeJesus and Mike Tyson, Cubs 
DeJesus is the strong man of this com- 
bination, a quick, smooth, hustling short- 
stop. Tyson is not stylish but is very ag- 
gressive and works well with his partner. 
“They make all the plays,” says 
Schoendienst. “‘DeJesus is very good on 
grass infields and Tyson can hold his 
ground at second base. The problem here 
is range. DeJesus has a little better than 
average range but Tyson has a lot less.” 


i) 
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The Worst Double-Play 
Combinations 


Failing to make a double play at a 
key spot is the mark of a poor double- 
play combination. Thus, if you recall 
the performances of Bill Russell at 
shortstop and Davey Lopes at second 
base for the Los Angeles Dodgers in 
the 1978 World Series against the 
Yankees, you will have to agree with- 
the panelists that they are the worst 
double-play pair. 

Neither Russell nor Lopes was 
trained to be an infielder. They were 
moved in from the outfield and still 
seem unsure at their positions. They 
were unable to make big plays in that 
78 World Series. 

Russell’s confusion on Lou Piniella’s 
line drive with two on and his hesita- 
tion throw, which struck a standing 
Reggie Jackson in the hip, rate high 
among fatal World Series mistakes. 

Lopes and Russell were inconsistent 
last year, failed to make the big play 
and a lot of small ones, made 34 errors 
between them and played their posi- 


“The wind is always a factor when 
playing in Chicago,”’ says Reese. **You 
can’t turn a double play unless you catch 
the ball first. These guys often have to 
turn a double play with stiff winds blow- 
ing in their faces. It isn’t easy.” 

“DeJesus seems able to steal a hit and 
turn it into a double play,’ says Rizzuto. 
“T’ve often wondered why the Cubs never 
win, It can’t be because of this double- 
play combination. They are pretty good.”’ 


9) Frank Taveras and Doug Flynn, New 
York Mets 

Doug Flynn is fast becoming recog- 
nized as the finest second baseman in the 
league. He doesn’t have Trillo’s arm but 
he is faster and more sure-handed than 
Trillo and has more range. 

“Lf Taveras were a more steady short- 
stop, they would be a much better double- 
play combination,”’ says Kubek. ‘Taveras 
is very inconsistent—spectacular on one 
play, awful on the next. It’s hard for a 
second baseman to turn double plays with 
a shortstop like that.” 

“Flynn is very good at diving for the 
ball and still getting it over to second in 
time for the double play,’ says Michael. 
“He has excellent range and would be 
more appreciated on a team that won.” 

“Taveras seems to get caught out of 
position too many times,”’ says Schoen- 
dienst. “‘That keeps them from making 
double plays on a lot of balls they should 
be able to handle.” 


Russell reaches for one that got away. 


tions as if they were waiting for their 
next turns at bat. The Dodgers lost to 
the Astros by a game after a playoff. 
Somewhere around second base that 
game could have been found. 

The panelists also did not highly 
rate Johnnie LeMaster and Rennie 
Stennett of the Giants, and Damaso 
Garcia and Alfredo Griffin of Toronto. 


“Taveras hides the ball on his throw. He 
flips it under his glove,”’ says Rizzuto. 
“That costs a split second in the relay. If 
he can improve on that there will be more 
double plays at Shea.” 


10) Mark Belanger and Rich Dauer, 
Baltimore Orioles 

Mark Belanger may have forgotten 
more about playing shortstop than any of 
the others ever knew. At 36 he does not 
have the reflexes, the range or the arm he 
once had. He still has the smarts. 

“He may be the smartest shortstop 
playing the game today,” says Michael. 
“He works well with Dauer, who is only 
average. Belanger moves him and helps 
him every way he can. I can’t think of a 
better teacher.” 

“To me he is an old-fashioned short- 
stop. He knows that you have to get the 
ball quickly and get it away quickly to get 
two,’’ Reese says. ‘‘He is always low on 
the ball and he is aggressive at coming in 
for the slow ones. This pair is better than 
they should be because Belanger knows so 
much about playing the game.”’ 

“T like watching Belanger turn the dou- 
ble play,” says Rizzuto. “‘He has such 
sure hands. He robs guys of lots of hits 
and turns them into double plays. I 
thought two or three years ago he was 
losing it, but he seems to have gotten a 
second wind. Dauer isn’t quick but 
Belanger is so good he can give Dauer the 
time needed to get to the bag.” O 
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Pro Basketball 


The Hick From French Lick 
Puts Magic in His Act 


Hurry, hurry, step right up! 
See Larry Bird go from raw 
country bumpkin to 10-year 
veteran before your very eyes 


by BOB RYAN 


arry Bird had just completed doing to the Los 
Angeles Lakers what Magic Johnson had done to 
the Philadelphia 76ers nine months earlier—what the 
car-insurance people call a ‘‘total’’—and now it was 
time for postmortems in the Boston Celtics’ lockerroom. 

Standing in front of a locker was the Most Famous 
Laker of Them All, Jerry West. And, yes, the former 
Laker player and coach had been impressed. 

“The 36 points weren’t what impressed me,”’ said 
West. ““What impressed me was that every little thing 
Bird did was important. He was a thought ahead of 
everyone else on every offensive play.” 

What West and 17,504 other observers in the L.A. 
Forum had seen on that February night in 1981 was a 
personal basketball clinic, conducted at the Lakers’ ex- 
pense. Bird had scored 36 points, collected 21 rebounds, 
passed for 6 assists, leaped for 3 blocks and stripped the 
ball from five Lakers. After a slow first quarter he 
connected on 15 of 17 shots. In short, he had played the 
most complete game of his professional basketball ca- 
reer, a game that matched, or perhaps even exceeded, the 
42-point, 15-rebound, 7-assist gem that Magic Johnson 
had thrown at Philadelphia in the final game of the 
1979-80 NBA championship series. 

Bird had played magnificent games for the Celtics in 
his rookie season of 1979-80, but there had been times 
when he was, well, a first-year player, albeit a talented 
one. The game Bird played in the Forum clearly sig- 
naled his on-court coming of age. Not until that night 
had he shaped an entire game to his own image. That 
could not have happened during his rookie season, if 
only because, unlike the more ebullient Magic Man, his 
personality would not have permitted it. 

“The things that make you a veteran in this league,” 
says Celtic Coach Bill Fitch, “‘are knowing the cities, 
the fans, the travel, the teams and the way they'll come 
at you like hired guns. That’s what having experience in 
the NBA is all about. 


, 


“Larry went through last year as a very sound funda- 
mental basketball player who was still learning these 
things. Last year fans would say, ‘He’s an excellent 
player,’ but in a sense he was still a babe in the woods. 
This year you’d swear he’s a 10-year veteran because 
he’s learned so much.”’ 

The on-court Bird is easy to define. He is the consum- 
mate team: player. Though he likes to play golf and 
tennis, he relates best to team play. It would be difficult 
to envision Bird competing in an individual sport for a 
living. As much as any contemporary basketball 
player—perhaps as much as any basketball player 
ever—he perceives the essence of this game; namely, 
that there are five people with five sets of feelings and 
only one basketball. It never occurs to him to demand 
exclusive control of the basketball, for which his team- 
mates and his coach and the city of Boston are grateful. 
And he wants desperately to win. “Larry would kill to 
win a game of jacks,” Fitch says. 

But the off-court Bird remains a private figure to 
outsiders. “In college I didn’t do interviews,” Bird says. 
“I don’t like to put myself in somebody’s hands.” As a 
Celtic he continues to guard his private life closely. 
What is known is that he lives in Newton, Mass., a 
suburb of Boston, with a girl named Dinah Mattingly. 
(His ex-wife, from a short-lived teenage marriage, and 
his daughter live in Terre Haute, Ind.) He is called the 
“Hick From French Lick,” referring to the town in 
Indiana where he grew up, and that self-deprecating 
image was the one this shy 24-year-old generally held up 
to the outside world. 

But this year the Hick began to show other facets of 
himself. By season’s end he had refined his postgame 
interviews with reporters into a smooth, though cliché- 
ridden, oration. The oration is delivered as he stares 
over the heads of the media people who are crowded 
around him in the lockerroom. It is spoken in an 
impersonal tone and with the obvious hope that it will 
pacify the inquisitors and send them on quickly to 
somebody else. It usually does. 

A sample: ‘‘We wuz just not playin’ our game tonight. 
We let ‘em git too many easy shots, and I thought we 
wuz goin’ one-on-one too much. We might have been a 
little tarred [i.e., tired] from our trip, but that’s no 
excuse. I wuz havin’ a little trouble gettin’ my rhythm 
early so I wuz concentratin’ on reboundin’ and defense 
until I could get something good goin’ offensively. 
They've got a good basketball team, and you can’t 
afford to take them lightly.”” 

Even the clichés do not come easily. “‘I’m a very 

continued 


Bird tucks in a rebound, evading a swipe by 
the 76ers’ Caldwell Jones. In his rookie season 
last year Bird snared 852, leading the Celtics. ze 
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Bird continued 


Bird got up and 
landed a solid left 


private person.’’ he says. “At Indiana 
State I knew everyone. Of course, coming 
to the Celtics, I had to meet new people. 
I’ve been more open this year than last 
year, and I hope to be more open next 
year. But | want my time for myself and 
for my friends. I'd like to keep my friends 
and to enjoy myself with them.” 

Bird has no difficulty relating to his 
teammates, but then he never has. There 
is a sameness to the interrelationships 
within every male athletic aggregation 
known to man, from Little League to the 
major leagues, and Bird relishes this 
army-barracks camaraderie. One of his 
favorite postgame diversions is to go out 
and drink beer with his teammates. He 
may not be the next Don Rickles or even 
the next Bill (One-Liner) Fitch but he is 
handy with the ego-puncturing needle. He 
spares no one in his comments. (‘New 
shirt?” he'll ask a player who has. worn 
the same shirt three straight days.) It is his 
voice that loosens up the bus en route to 
the airport at 8 a.m. There is not even a 
hint of aloofness in this man whose esti- 
mated $650,000-a-year salary sets him 
apart from the everyday factory worker 
and even from the everyday pro athlete. 

When M.L. Carr was idled with a bone 
fracture in his left foot this season, Bird 
inquired of Red Auerbach in the Celtics’ 
lockerroom, “Hey, is M.L. still on the 
payroll?” That was before he gently re- 
minded Carr that the team, at that point, 
was 4-3 with him and 29-5 without him. 

After he finished his postgame shower, 
Bird invited Rick Robey to use Bird’s now 
vacated shower stall. Just as Robey step- 
ped in, Bird turned the water to ice cold. 

“In a restaurant,’ says Cart, ‘he'll 
want to give the tip to the cook instead of 
to the waitress because he says the cook is 
the one who did all the work.” 

Says Robey, “The first time he ever 
was in New York we had a steak dinner. It 
cost $52 for both of us to eat. ‘In French 
Lick you can eat on that for a week,’ 
Larry said. | told him, “Larry, we've got 
to leave a tip.’ Larry wasn’t too happy. He 
said, ‘For that kind of money we should 
get the dishes and the tableware.’”’ 

After playing one-on-one with the ven- 
erable Auerbach, who at age 63 still occa- 
sionally takes to the court following Celtic 
practices, Bird said of his boss, “‘He’s the 
only guy who goes one-on-one with an 
oxygen tank on his back.” 

Bird enjoys a close relationship with 
Walter Randall, the septuagenarian equip- 


ment manager, masseur and confidant of 
the Celtics (“I can talk to him like a 
son,” Randall says proudly), and he is 
generally as respectful of the feelings of 
the team’s lowest members as he is of his 
own. Though he clearly has a closer rela- 
tionship with subs Rick Robey and Kevin 
McHale than with any other teammate, he 
gets along well with everyone, black 
teammates as well as white. 

Consider the viewpoint of Eric Fern- 
sten, a journeyman backup center-for- 
ward. “I mentioned to some of the guys 
that I didn’t have a contract with an equip- 
ment company. ‘Who did you sign with?’ 
Larry asked me. ‘Nobody,’ I told him. So 
he asked his agent, Bob Woolf, to talk to 
Converse. I got the contract. 

“Let’s face it. Some superstars are ar- 
rogant. There would be a lot of teams in 
this league who would be better off if the 
Stars treated their teammates a bit better. 
Bird treats everyone well—on and off the 
court. When you sit next to the coach 
night after night and you hear him yell at 
Bird, ‘Shoot it! Shoot it!’ that’s got to 
register with you. That kind of unselfish- 
Ness is rare, very rare, and it’s very nice.”’ 

Opponents, however, see a different 
Bird. “‘He’s one of the meanest sons of a 
bitch in the league. | don’t worry about 
anyone intimidating him,’’ says Fitch. 
“He’s as tough and as rugged as you 
could ask. He has no fear threshold. He 
may be a hick from French Lick but he’s 
street-wise. If you bully Larry Bird, you 
picked the wrong guy.” 

Allan Bristow of Utah discovered the 
same thing one night this season. 

The two forwards had been going at it 
for most of the game, whacking each 
other around as if there were nobody else 
on the court. Bird and the Celtics believed 
that Bristow was trying to provoke him 
into a fight, perhaps even to get him 
ejected. Since his first day in rookie camp, 
Bird had come across people who wanted 
to test him. Though both Bristow and 
Utah Coach Tom Nissalke vehemently de- 
nied they had intended any such thing, the 
Celtics felt Bristow had been sent in as a 
hatchet man. 

The eruption came late in the third 
period. Following a Boston basket, the 
two players became entangled in the back- 
court. Bristow landed on the floor, with 
Bird standing over him. Bird didn’t move. 
When Bristow’s request for him to move 
was repeated and rejected, the Utah for- 
ward reached out and tackled Bird. When 
Bird got up he landed a solid left, at 
which point the combatants began the 
usual athletic waltz. 

Both men were ejected, and the Jazz— 
leading by 10 at the time—went on to an 
upset win over the Celtics. Bird had al- 
teady scored 25 points and pulled down 12 


rebounds and was the only Celtic player 
who was performing well. 

“You talk about great players like Jerry 
West, John Havlicek and Clyde Frazier,”’ 
says M.L. Carr, “but you never see a 
concentration level like Bird’s when the 
game is on the line. It’s not a selfish thing. 
He wants to win so bad, but it’s in the role 
of a team player, setting up teammates for 
easy baskets, rebounding and playing de- 
fense. Larry can very easily go out and 
score 30-35 points a game but he’s con- 
stantly aware of his teammates and what it 
takes to win the ballgame.” 

During a two-game stretch this season, 
Celtic forward Cedric (Cornbread) Max- 
well went through one of his periodic 
scoring droughts. ‘‘Max isn’t getting the 
ball,’’ Bird said after the second game, 
his anger toward himself showing. ‘And 
it’s my fault because he isn’t getting the 
ball often enough. I know how to get him 
the ball but I’m not doing it.”’ 

Fitch has to yell, “Shoot!” fewer times 
than he did last year, however. ‘‘There 
might be a time when I do say, ‘Shoot!’”’ 
says the Celtic coach, ‘‘but then he does 
something that I didn’t see coming.”’ 

“IT want people to think of me as some- 
one who plays as hard as he can and is a 
team player,’ says Bird. “I’ve grown up 
on the team aspect of the game.” 

Bird recalls that during his senior year 
at Spring Valley High School in French 
Lick, Coach Jim Jones threatened to make 
him remove his uniform at halftime if he 
didn’t start shooting the ball more. Bird 
had spent most of his junior year feeding a 
star player named Danny King but as a 
senior he was trying to reward players 
who had less talent than either he or King. 

“He doesn’t want people to think of 
him as a gunner,”’ Fitch said this season. 
“His shot selection is typical of most of 
the decisions he makes as a basketball 
player—it’s pretty damn good.” 


he scene: the Celtics are gathered at 

Boston’s Logan Airport awaiting a 
late-season flight and the start of another 
road trip. They feel as if they have done 
nothing but fly in airplanes and inhabit 
coffee shops for the past month. They are 
about to close out a period of 14 road 
games in 18 playing dates. 

Bird is dressed in blue jeans and a 
pullover top and is talking with some of 
his teammates. He sees a well-dressed 
man standing 20 feet away, focusing a 
camera on him. 

“Hey,” Bird shouts at the man. ““‘Why 
don’t you ask me first if it’s all right to 
take my picture?” 

The man is embarrassed. “‘Is it okay?” 
he says sheepishly to Bird. 

“Yeah.” 

A little girl comes up and requests an 


autograph. Bird complies with a smile. 

There is a difference between the way 
Bird deals with children and the way he 
deals with adults. ““When a kid comes up 
speaking for himself,” he says, ‘and 
says, “Thank you,’ it’s a helluva lot more 
important to me than when a guy comes 
up and says, “Can I have an autograph for 
my kids?’ You can see it in the kids’ eyes, 
that it means so much more to them.”’ 

Rather than sign autographs, Bird pre- 
fers to have a conversation, even with a 
complete stranger. “I’d prefer that some- 
body shake my hand and have a con- 
versation than ask for an autograph. When 
people ask to talk to you, they want to 
know about you. That’s the kind of people 
you give your time to.” 

At the end of that day’s flight, after the 
team arrives at the airport in Dallas, Bird 
runs into that type of admirer. As he sits 
on a baggage rack waiting for his luggage, 
a middle-aged couple comes up to him. 

“Don’t go too hard on our Mavs,” the 
man says. Bird laughs. He and the couple 
engage in an animated conversation for 
the next 10 minutes; Bird does about as 
much listening as talking. When the 
strangers leave, Bird is smiling. 

Still, life on the road is more difficult 
for Bird than for the other Celtics. Most 
of the players receive about as much rec- 
ognition as a team from Italy would. 
“He’s got a tougher life,” says Robey, 
who despite his 6-foot-10 height can dine 
in relative anonymity in hotel coffee 
shops. ‘He can’t go anywhere. We get 
harassed sometimes. He gets it all the 
time. We can come down and have break- 
fast without being bothered; he can’t.” 

Sometimes Bird resents being bothered. 
“Every person wants to preserve a part of 
his privacy,’’ says Carr, “and Bird’s is 
very limited. Somebody may come up to 
him and say, ‘Hi,’ and it may turn him off 
because they don’t know how he feels that 
day. It all depends on the situation— 
whether he’s played 48 minutes the night 
before, or if he’s banged up physically.” 

In one very important sense Bird is 
always subpar physically. He is not the 
58-percent shooter he was in college for 
one simple reason—he has a_ badly 
mangled right index finger. It is without 
question the most underpublicized aspect 
of a person about whom people want to 
know everything. 

Bird broke the finger in the spring of 
his senior year at Indiana State. Playing in 
a softball game, he tried to catch a liner 
off the bat of his brother Mike. The result 
was a finger that was smashed rather than 
simply fractured. Two operations later 
Bird is left with a misshapened finger on 
his shooting hand. 

After that big night in Los Angeles, 
Bird admitted that his shooting touch in 

continued 
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that game had been the best since *‘I hurt 
my finger.” He seldom discusses the in- 
jury and never complains about it, but it is 
obviously on his mind. “‘It is frustrating,” 
he has admitted. ‘But there isn’t anything 
I can do about it.” 

Because of the injury, Bird does not 
have complete physical confidence. He 
began his professional career worried that 
he would reinjure the finger. He played 
the 1979 exhibition season and the first 10 
regular season games with the finger taped 
to the one alongside it, to protect it from 
being jammed. But he tore the tape off at 
halftime of a game, explaining that “‘I’ve 
got to stop babying myself.” 

Nobody can baby himself in the NBA. 
“The grind definitely gets me down,” 
Bird admits. “Last year I was going to 
new cities, seeing new things. It’s very 
tough this year because everything is the 
same, But when the games start, every- 
thing changes—I have a whole different 
attitude. [| am ready to play.” If Bird 
should get hurt, however, his willingness 
to play might change. “If, say, five or six 
years from now | am playing injured, | 
don’t know if I want to be in this league. 
If | feel I'm playing for the money, that I 
can’t perform, that I get no excitement out 
of the game, I'll get out of it.” 

There is no doubt that Bird has adjusted 
far better to the playing style of the NBA 
than to the lifestyle. His reservations 
about the length of his career are sincere, 
but his love of the game is equally sin- 
cere. The chances are that Bird will let go 
of his pro basketball career with the great- 
est reluctance. He is fully aware of the 
dimensions of his talents. 

Regardless of how long he plays, Bird 
expects to remain the same person, “The 
money I earn and being a celebrity 
haven't changed my style,”’ he says. “But 
maybe the people around me_ have 
changed. If I like them I'll tell them so, 
and if | don’t like them I'll tell them so. I 
try to be as honest as [| can.” 

During Bird’s senior year at Indiana 
State. Dave Cowens. who was then the 
Celtic coach, flew to Terre Haute to watch 
Bird play. He brought along Robey and 
another Celtic, Jeff Judkins, who is now 
with Utah, After the game they took Bird 
on a tour of Terre Haute bars. When 
Cowens returned to Boston, he talked 
about Bird. ‘He is a good guy, a guy with 
a sense of humor,” Cowens said. “He's 
not that sullen, unstable hick we've been 
reading about in the papers. He’s someone 
who has to be understood.” 

Bird may have changed in some ways 
and remained the same in others, but no 
Celtic would amend what Cowens said 
about him that day. a 


What’s Next in Sport 


Sport covers all the bases as base- 
ball gets into midseason form. We'll 
discover whether Don Sutton can find 
happiness pitching indoors in the jinx- 
ed Astrodome. Roger Kahn will take 
a probing look at the most powerful 
owner in sports, Yankee boss George 
Steinbrenner. In a provocative inter- 
view Dave Parker speaks of his feud 
with the Pittsburgh fans. As the NBA 
playoffs head for the finals, we'll look 
at the best supporting cast in the game, 
the 76ers’ Pine Squad, led by Bobby 
Jones. In soccer our focus will be on 
Bogie, Vladislav Bogicevic, the next 
great NASL star. All this and more in 
your next issues of Sport. Look for the 
June issue on sale May 19. 


Sutton Parker 


Sport Quiz 


Answers from page 79 


1—Jack Lambert, 2—Wilt Chamberlain. 3—Drew 
(Bundini) Brown, 4—Casey Stengel. 5—Fred 
Shero. 6—Yogi Berra, 7—Billy Conn. 8—Dick 
Motta. 9—Mel Ott. 1O—Ernie Banks. 


Picture Credits 


Covers: (Mike Schmidt) David Walberg, (Billy 
Martin) George Olson. 7—Richard Somers. 8— 
Marvin E. Newman (left), Eileen Miller (right). 
11,12—Jim Flora. 1S—Fred Kaplan. 19—Mickey 
Palmer/Focus On Sports. 20—Paul J. Bereswill 
(left), Wide World (right), 22—John Kelly (top 
right), Chuck Solomon/Focus On Sports (top left). 
Carl Skalak Jr. (center left), Fred Kaplan (bottom 
left, bottom center and bottom right). 26—Doro- 
thy Affa (top left), George Olson (top right), Wide 
World (bottom left and bottom right). 27—Rich 
Pilling. 31—UPI (left), Scott Mlyn (right). 
36.37.38.42—Jim Foote. 44-45—Clifton Boutelle 
(top), Dan Baliotti (bottom), 45—George Olson 
(top). Mitchell B. Reibel/Focus On Sports (bot- 
tom). 47—Focus On Sports. 50—Wide World. 
54—Noren Trotman. 58—UPI (left), Rich Pilling 
(right). 63-64—Jim Flora, 73—Bill Mark. 79— 
By number: 1—George Gojkovich, 2—Wide 
World, 3—Martin Blumenthal, 4—Ozzie Sweet, 
5—Bruce Bennett, 6—Martin Blumenthal, 7— 
UPI. 8—Eileen Miller, 9—Sport. 10—Wide 
World. 80—Phil Hailer. 
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hit sacrifice flies. He can even steal 
_ bases or “pull” hits into left field. 
Enfex Electronic Baseball is So close 
_, iQ real baseball, i's easy to forget its an 
~ electronic game. And, like many other ™ 
__Entex Electronic Games, it can be played 
by one person or two. | 
SO if there's someone in your home who 
loves baseball,get him an Entex Electronic” 
Baseball Game. That way, even when he has ‘a 
Stuffynoseand a temperature 
_of 101She can still do almost 
4 anything he Could in-c.real 
y baseball. game. Except maybe 
‘get gfass stains on his knees. 
©1980 Entex Industries, Inc., 
303 W. Artesia, Compton, CA 
90220. (213) 979-4756. 
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Memo to NFL coaches: 


Pro Footbail 


Here’s Your No. 1 Pick 


A draft whiz tells 

the teams what players 
to grab. Men, 

lets pay attention 

by JOEL BUCHSBAUM 


Neil Lomax 


Mark May 


Freeman McNeil 


ee year, Joe] Buchsbaum, who spe- 
cializes in writing about pro foot- 
ball, evaluates the NFL college-player 
draft. In 1976 he correctly warned that 
first-round choice Archie Griffin was too 
small and not elusive enough to be an all- 
pro professional runner. In 1973 he said 
that Joe Ferguson should be the second 
quarterback taken in the draft, after Bert 
Jones. Instead, Gary Huff was drafted 
second. Ferguson wasn’t picked until the 
third round. Huff is a journeyman quarter- 
back; Ferguson led the 1980 Buffalo Bills 
to the AFC East title. 

In 1977 Buchsbaum advised the pro 
teams that Vince Ferragamo should be 
chosen ahead of Steve Pisarkiewicz. 
Pisarkiewicz was chosen on the first round 
and Ferragamo on the fourth. Ferragamo 
is a star for the Los Angeles Rams: 
Pisarkiewicz is out of football. 

Sporr asked Buchsbaum to pretend he 
was general manager of each of the 28 
teams and in that role to make the first 
pick for each team. The draft takes place 
in late April. Here are his choices in the 
order the teams will pick. 


New Orleans Saints 

Since Archie Manning is getting on in 
years, | would go for a signal-caller. Al- 
though Portland State doesn’t play in the 
Pac-10, I would take State’s Neil Lomax 
over California’s Rich Campbell. At 6 feet 
3, 212 pounds with 4.9 speed in the 40- 
yard dash, a shotgun arm, lightning-fast 
setup and release, soft touch and a good 
head, Lomax needs only technique. 

New York Giants 

The Giants have an outstanding young 
quarterback in Phil Simms, but he will be 
shell-shocked unless he gets some running 
help. The best running back is UCLA’s 
Freeman McNeil, not South Carolina's 
George Rogers. Rogers may be bigger and 
faster, but-McNeil has more moves, better 
balance and softer hands. 

New York Jets 

If the green and growing Jets are to take 
off, they must land a quick-as-a-cat out- 
side linebacker who can blitz the quarter- 
back and roam the field. Thus. Pitts- 
burgh’s Hugh Green would be my choice. 

Seattle Seahawks 

The Seahawks are still an expansion: 
continued 
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team because they have blown previous 
top choices. Instead of getting fancy, I 
would take the best pure athlete available. 
Thus, UCLA defensive back Ken Easley 
should be headed for Seattle. 
St. Louis Cardinals 
With Neil Lomax gone the Cardinals 
will probably go for a linebacker. I advise 
them to pick Alabama’s 240-pound E.J. 
Junior. Junior isn’t a killer like North 
Carolina’s Lawrence Taylor, but he’s more 
consistent and a better pass defender. 
Green Bay Packers 
The Packers ended last season without 
any linebackers. In the 3-4 defense you 
like 240-pounders who hit like demolition 
balls and run like deers. North Carolina’s 
Lawrence Taylor fits those specifications. 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers 
The Bucs have one of the slowest sec- 
ondaries in football and they don’t have a 
punt returner. Texas Tech’s Ted Watts is 6 
feet, 183 pounds and a 4.4 flyer who 
lights up my eyes with his hard hitting. 
He’s also a dynamite kick returner. 
San Francisco 49ers 
Coach Bill Walsh needs a lot of defense 
and a tight end. However, if California 
quarterback Rich Campbell is still avail- 
able, | would encourage Walsh to take 
him. Campbell is 6 feet 4, 220 pounds, 
looks like Steve Bartkowski and throws 
like the late, great Joe Roth. 
Washington Redskins 
Joe Gibbs was hired because he’s a big- 
play coach who believes in throwing for 
broke. That means he needs big-play re- 
ceivers like Mississippi State’s Mardye 
McDole, a 5-foot-11, 199-pound flyer. 
Cincinnati Bengals 
The Bengals will be hard to tame if 
they can tighten up their secondary. Ron 
Lott, 6 feet, 204, would be able to do an 
awful lot for Forrest Gregg’s deep four. 
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The USC supersafety hits a ton and covers 
receivers with tenacity. 
Chicago Bears 
Nowadays you need fly-boys who can 
cover receivers in the secondary. Result: 
Chicago should take Southern Mississippi 
cornerback Hanford Dixon, a 5-foot-10, 
182-pound sleeper who is racehorse fast. 
Baltimore Colts 
If the Colts are to stay in the running, 
they need a healthy Bert Jones. They 
should replace their right offensive tackle, 
George Kunz, with Pittsburgh’s Mark 
May. May is 6 feet 5, 290, and it’s a 
$7.50 cab ride to get around him. 
Miami Dolphins 
I know that Don Shula would love a 
big, strong, fast fullback with the heart 
of an Arabian stallion. And that’s just 
what South Carolina’s George Rogers is. 
Rogers, 6 feet 2, 223, is a north-south, 
seam runner with great speed. 
Kansas City Chiefs 
If the Chiefs are to go on the warpath, 
they need more offensive firepower. They 
finished the year with a slow fullback at 
tight end. Southern Mississippi’s 6-foot-2, 
230-pound tight end, Marvin Harvey, is a 
David Hill type with 4.6 sprint speed. 
Thus, he would give Kansas City some of 
the explosiveness it has lacked in the past. 
Denver Broncos 
Kansas wide receiver David Verser is a 
John Jefferson type and the best athlete on 
the board at this point. I advise Denver to 
go back to the best-athlete-available the- 
ory, which enabled the Broncos to grab 
Riley Odoms, Otis Armstrong, Randy 
Gradishar and Louie Wright. 
Detroit Lions 
Priority A is a defensive tackle, but 
since none is worth a first pick, I urge 
Monte Clark to tab Missouri defensive 
back Eric Wright. The 6-foot-2, 185- 
pound flash can tighten their secondary. 
Pittsburgh Steelers 
Houston’s 6-foot-6, 275-pound defen- 
sive lineman Leonard Mitchell can be 
King Kong in shoulder pads or a sleep- 
walking giant. With Jack Lambert, Chuck 
Noll and Mean Joe Greene prodding him, 
he could be a steal for the Steelers. 
Minnesota Vikings 
The Vikings need a big, fast back who 
can catch the ball. Pittsburgh’s Randy 


McMillan, at 6 feet, 224 pounds, has 
been called a Franco Harris with hands. 
New England Patriots 
Stanford wide receiver Ken Margerum 
may be 5 feet 10 and 168 pounds but he’s 
also a cross between Lynn Swann and 
John Jefferson. The Pats should grab him. 
Los Angeles Rams 
Baylor’s Mike Singletary has been 
called a mini-Dick Butkus. Singletary is 
only 5 feet 11 but he’s a rock-solid 230- 
pounder who hits like a bomb and will run 
through walls. 
Oakland Raiders 
As a result of the Dave Casper steal, the 
Raiders have Houston’s first- and second- 
round picks as well as their own. Since 
the Raiders are getting old in the offensive 
line, | would take Notre Dame’s 6-foot-5, 
260-pound center-guard-tackle, John Scully, 
with the Oilers’ pick. 
Cleveland Browns 
Oklahoma defensive tackle Keith Gary 
is still green as grass but he’s 6 feet 3, 255 
pounds, has so many muscles his skin 
appears to be on too tight, and runs a 4.75 
40, all of which makes him right for the 
Browns who desperately need help on the 
defensive line. 
Buffalo Bills 
Chuck Knox would love a tight end 
who blocks like a tackle and catches like a 
vise. South Carolina’s Willie Scott is a 6- 
foot-4, 245-pound destroyer who can 
make the great catch and run. 
San Diego Chargers 
After “‘Mount Washington’’—tackle 
Russ Washington—went down, the Chargers 
had trouble protecting Dan Fouts. I rec- 
ommend that they take USC’s tough offen- 
sive tackle Keith Van Horne. 
Atlanta Falcons 
The Falcons’ secondary is small and 
slow. Nebraska defensive back Russell 
Gary, 5 feet Il, 198 pounds, has been 
called a fast Jack Tatum who can cover. 
Dallas Cowboys 
The Cowboys need a linebacker. Michi- 
gan’s Mel Owens is 6 feet 1, 230 pounds, 
runs the 40 in 4.6 and he bench-presses 
400-plus pounds. 
Philadelphia Eagles 
Dick Vermeil needs a good young 
blocker. He ought to take Stanford’s 6- 
foot-6, 275-pound offensive tackle, Brian 
Holloway, over Big Eight studs Howard 
Richards and Louis Oubre. 
Oakland Raiders 
I would grab Brigham Young’s Clay 
Brown, a speedy 6-foot-3 tight end who 
nabbed 18 TD passes in 1980. 
Houston Oilers 
The Oilers, who will have to wait until 
round three, should take West Illinois’ 6- 
foot-2, 255-pound guard, Dan Greco. He 
will provide insurance against Bob (Not 
Too Young) Young’s advancing age. () 
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SECTION 


FOR HOT DAYS i 


Here are the sport clothes to work i 
up a sweat in, and over, this summer 
by MAX EVANS 
With the warm days of spring and summer comes the Mea gs * is { / ue = ae 


urge to peel off winter clothes, put on something relaxed 
and comfortable and get outdoors. And now that keeping 
fit has become a national obsession, city streets and 
country roads are lined with joggers; and backyard basket- 
ball hoops, schoolyard courts and beachfront volleyball 
nets are at a premium. This phenomenon of fitness has 
resulted in a zooming demand for active sportswear. And 
this year the look of that sportswear borrows heavily from 


gear. It’s colorful, gutsy, comfortable and above all easy to 

live in. These clothes look and feel better the longer you i 

wear them, and they fill the bill whether you are working up eft to right: orange sweatsuit by Polo; 
a sweat or just taking it easy. grey and gold sweatshirt and pants by Laguna; bottle- 


green sweatpants with zippered legs, and burgundy zip- 
front sweatshirt with hood, by Calvin Klein; her grey and 
white jogging suit by Runner-Up, and Walkman by Sony; 
kelly-green, cotton-knit crewneck sweater by Robert 


Pictured above is a first-rate collection by Merona Sport. 
Made of fabrics reminiscent of your favorite old sweatshirt, 
the hooded tops, shirts, shorts and pants come in every 


color and can be mixed and matched to suit yourself. Bruce; grey with navy trim warm-up suit by Adidas; child’s 
marine-blue, cotton sweatshirt by Merona. All shoes by 
Photographs by GARY BERNSTEIN Converse; all sunglasses by Ray-Ban. 
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SPORT | SPECIAL 
AND | ADVERTISING 
FASHION | SECTION 


Keep your cool on any 
court in this colorful summer 
sportswear designed 

for comfort and practicality 


A... (clockwise from left) green and grey jersey with 
elasticized-waist shorts by Runner-Up, shoes by Converse; competition- 
striped, white T-shirt with grey shorts by Catalina, shoes by Converse; 
gold and grey, short-sleeved sweatshirt and shorts by Laguna, shoes by 
Adidas; navy, cotton-knit T-shirt and shorts with kelly-green stripes by 
Polo, shoes by Converse; beige cotton, long-sleeved jersey with burgundy 
stripes and elasticized-waist shorts by Calvin Klein, shoes by Adidas. All 
socks by Burlington. 
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See you later, alligator. 
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Only *18 
Only at JCPenney. 


A.good looking; great fitting shirt 

that won't cost the shirt off your 

back. 65% Dacron® polyester for easy 
Care, 35% combed cotton for comfort. 
Frost yellow, Augusta green; white, 
navy, frost blue, beige and other 
fashion colors. Sizes S,M,L,Xb,XXL. 
Available at large JCPenney stores 

and through the JCPenney Catalog. 
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SPORT | SPECIAL 
AND | ADVERTISING 
FASHION | SECTION 


Tops for spring and summer 
that will outclass the 
competition and score points 
on and off the field 


A huddle of jerseys 


and sweatshirts in (clockwise from 
left) burgundy terry cloth, with white 
stripes and short sleeves, by 
Catalina; red, with cane trim and 
short sleeves, by Jantzen; grey, long- 
sleeved, by H.D. Lee; yellow terry 
cloth, with navy and red trim, by 
Cesarani; camel, with green stripes, 
by Calvin Klein; red, with navy trim 
and short sleeves, by St. Laurent; 
gold, with grey trim and V neck, by 
Laguna; red, with white trim, by 
John Henry; bright orange, and 
long-sleeved, by Polo; yellow, with 
white trim and short sleeves, by 
Daniel Hechter; blue terry cloth, with 
white trim and short sleeves, by 
John-Paul Germain; and red terry 
cloth, with short-sleeves and V neck, 
by Puritan. Below, four fresh-looking 
tops (left to right) by H.D. Lee, Polo, 
Munsingwear and Levi. 
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EVERY WALK OF LIFE 
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Enjoy The Rich 
Thick Touch Of The 


: High-Performance 
y f, Equipe Sock. 


Try the moisture-absorbing thick 
“sh lightweight knit of Burlington 
Equipe Socks. Land on the shock- 
absorbing heel, sole and toe in 

Hi-Bulk Orlon® Stay neat and 
comfortable with the stay-up top. 

Keep things fresh for the life of the socks, 
they're Bioguard® The Odor Controller® 
sock with the green stripe. And get the 
Burlington unconditional money-back 
guarantee besides. Available in crew 
and tube lengths. 


THEN SQUEEZE THE MOST ELITE EQUIPE... 
CLINCHER.” You get all the regular Equipe 
features. Plus “power panels” that support 

arch and ankle. And prevent slip-and-slide 
friction. And the unique wicking action of 

Hi-Bulk Orlon® that pulls moisture out; keeps 
your feet dry. Available in crew, runner and 
over the calf lengths. 
START with a squeeze. END with the most comfort- 
able, most protective, most practical sock you've 
ever worn, game after game after game. 


Burlington Socks, a division of Burlington Industries 
MLW New York. N.Y. 10105 © Burlington Industries, 1981 
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Nahaors 


17 mg‘‘tar,’ 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec: 79 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


The scoreboard (above) told the story when the 
Mets came to bat in the 2I/st. An inning and a 
half later Jim Davenport danced off third (left) 
as Del Crandall tried to send everyone home. 


| Was There: 
May 31, 1964 


5. ee 
THIS 1S NOW THE: LONGEST. DOUBLE 
HEADER IN THE POINT: OF INNINGS 
IN BASEBALL HISTORY IT 1S NOW 
1M-1TS SOTH-INNING.ON JULY 4TH 
1905 THE: BOSTON RED SOX AND oor 
PHILADELPHIA ATHELETICS: PLAYED... 
fA DOUBLEHEADER: WHICH LASTED 
23 INNINGS. 


The First New York Marathon 


Casey's Amazin'’s took 
on Willie's Giants in a 
very strange game 


by HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


N ever answer the phone on your way 
out the door to the ballpark. I 


learned that lesson Sunday morning, May 
31, 1964 as I was preparing to cover a 
doubleheader between the New York Mets 
and the San Francisco Giants at Shea 
Stadium for the New York Herald Tri- 
bune. | stopped to pick up the telephone, 
which was ringing off the hook. 

The caller was Dick Young of the New 
York Daily News. “Listen, pal,” began 
Young, “I don’t know how I forgot but I 
have a wedding down at the shore today 
and I’m supposed to be doing the official 
scoring at the game. Since you’re going to 
the park anyway, can you do it for me?” 

“Sure,” I said. It would just require an 
extra bit of attention. So began one of the 
strangest days in baseball history. 


Casey Stengel’s Amazin’ Mets were in- 
volved that weekend in the most Homeric 
series of their two-year existence. They 
had lost 231 games in those first two 
seasons for Manager Stengel, who had 
won seven World Series and 10 pennants 
with the New York Yankees. But baseball 
hope springs eternal. The Mets had beaten 
the Giants on Friday and again on Satur- 
day. Now they might score a sweep—if 
they could win today’s doubleheader. 

A crowd of 57,037 crammed the new 
ballpark only to see the Giants win the 
first game with ease. There was a 15- 
minute break between games. Beside me 
in the pressbox, the writers argued about 
Stengel’s choice of rookie relief pitcher 
Bill Wakefield to start the second game. 

The young man got off to a typically 
Amazin’ start by giving up two runs in the 
first inning, including an RBI single by 
Giant centerfielder Willie Mays. When the 
Mets had the chance to score in the sec- 
ond, Stengel pinch-hit for Wakefield. The 
result was a Met run and a new pitcher, 
righthander Craig Anderson, who, in his 
first three years with the Mets, had com- 
piled a 3-20 record. Anderson left the 
major leagues for good the following 


Tuesday, two days too late. By the time 
Stengel could get him out of the game, 
four runs’ worth of damage had been 
done. In the sixth the Mets scored twice 
off Giant starter Bob Bolin, narrowing the 
difference to 6-3. In the seventh the New 
Yorkers finally drove Bolin from the 
game. With Roy McMillan and Frank 
Thomas aboard on singles, Joe Christo- 
pher nailed a 3-0 fastball and drove it over 
the left-centerfield fence. Game tied 6-6. 
In a TV studio beneath the stands, 
Ralph Kiner, one of the Mets’ broadcast- 
ers, arrived to prepare for his postgame 
show. It did not seem unreasonable to 
believe that the mighty Giants would be 
able to score once more in the remaining 
two innings to win the game. In the 
eighth, however, Larry Bearnarth came on 
for the Mets to hold the Giants through 
their fifth scoreless inning. In the ninth, 
Alvin Dark, the Giant manager, called on 
37-year-old Duke Snider, in his final sea- 
son in the majors, to pinch-hit for reliever 
Bob Shaw. Snider grounded out and the 
score remained tied 6-6. The time was 
approximately 6:30 p.m. 
In the 10th Dark futilely continued his 
pinch-hitting moves. In the bottom of the 
continued 
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LECTRIC SHAVE 
MAKES YOUR BRISTLES STAND UP 
FOR A CLOSER SHAVE. 


Lectric Shave is putting its money where your 
face is. Here’s the deal: apply Lectric Shave* to 
one side of your face. Then use your electric 
razor. Compare the Lectric Shave side with the 
dry side. The Lectric Shave side should feel 
closer, smoother. That’s because Lectric 
Shave makes your beard stand up. So you 


shave closer, faster, with less irritation. 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 


FROM SKINNY... 
TO SEXY 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE 
THE BODY YOU'VE 
ALWAYS WANTED 


You've always wanted a 
reat body, but you don’t 
at right and you're just 
too skinny. Let Wate-On's 
calories fill-out, 


with Wate-On ok extra 


Dp t 
go ix skinny\to sexy 
g Super 


juid, tablets, 
eesmmmps. shake. At drug 


pres every f 
B eight- 


gaining guide 
write: Wate-On, 
Dept. WO-207 , 


If you don’t agree that Lectric Shave 
Qives you a closer shave, we'll give you a 
complete refund. Just send your bottle of 
Lectric Shave with the unused portion 
and the cash register receipt with the 
purchase price circled to: J.B. Williams 
Lectric Shave Guarantee Offer, PO. Box 
5036, Hicksville, New York 11816, 


| Was There continued 


inning Mays was brought in from center 
to play shortstop for only the second time 
in his major league career. He stayed for 
three errorless—and scoreless—innings. 
In the 13th he moved back to center, 26- 
year-old Gaylord Perry came in to pitch 
and the TV monitor showed Ralph Kiner 
pretending to snooze for the camera. 

Mays wasn’t having much fun that af- 
ternoon and night. He had failed to get a 
hit since the first inning. And when he 
walked in the 14th, he became involved in 
the wildest play of the game. Jesus Alou 
was on second, Mays on first. Nobody 
out. Orlando Cepeda at bat. In the studio, 
Kiner cleared his throat. Cepeda lashed a 
line drive over second base. Alou and 
Mays broke. Met shortstop Roy McMillan 
lunged and snared the ball, stepped on 
second, forcing Alou, and threw to Ed 
Kranepool at first, catching Mays. Triple 
play. End of inning. 

In the 15th and again in the 17th inning 
Jim Davenport woke up the crowd with 
sparkling plays at second to start rally- 
killing double plays. By the end of the 
20th inning Perry had completed eight 
innings and he was still going strong. The 
Mets’ Galen Cisco, who had come on in 
the 14th, also looked strong. 

Meanwhile in the Met dugout, Stengel, 


who was approaching his 74th birthday, 
had not sat down once during the entire 
game. Another man who hadn’t sat was 
Ed Sudol, the plate umpire. He had 
worked third base in the opener and then 
moved behind home plate in the second 
game. He had hoped the second game 
would be a quickie; his crew was due in 
Milwaukee the next day and he had been 
counting on a decent night’s sleep before 
the trip west. I wouldn’t have minded a 
good night’s sleep myself. I had already 
written one story for the first edition. 
Another story was in my typewriter for 
the final. Plus, I had to keep my eyes 
fixed on the field. As official scorer I had 
to record everything, including the final 
out, which was nowhere in sight. 

At the end of 22 innings, the lights had 
been on for four hours. It was after 11 
p.m. and neither team had scored since 6 
o’clock. Some 10,000 people remained in 
the stands. About that time the word was 
passed that this had become the longest 
game, in elapsed time, in history. The 
previous record was seven hours, set in 
1922 by the Yankees and Tigers in Detroit; 
we had now begun our eighth hour. 

But in the top of the 23rd, with two 
out, Jim Davenport tripled off Galen 
Cisco. Cap Peterson was intentionally 
walked. Del Crandall, batting .191, came 
to bat for Perry, who had pitched 10 in- 
nings. Crandall came through with a sharp 
drive down the rightfield line, a ground- 
rule double that scored Davenport. Alou 
then beat out an infield single and Peter- 
son scored. The Giants led 8-6. 

Bob Hendley came on for San Fran- 
cisco in the bottom of the 23rd and retired 
the Mets in order. The game ended at 
11:24 p.m., seven hours and 23 minutes 
after it began, with cameramen snapping 
pictures of the scoreboard and the clock. 
The new records in the books included the 
longest single game in elapsed time; the 
longest doubleheader, 9 hours and 52 min- 
utes; the most innings played in a single 
day, 32, and the most strikeouts in a 
doubleheader, 47. : 

Kiner's Korner went on, with stars of 
the game Davenport and Crandall. Ed 
Sudol, whose brother-in-law had left the 
park early with Ed’s car, hitched a ride in 
the back of a Railway Express truck to 
Manhattan, where he got a bus to his 
home. He arrived at 5 a.m. and left again 
at 8 to catch his plane to Milwaukee. 

I arrived home at 2 a.m. and was 
greeted with the news that my office had 
been trying to reach me. “They wanted 
you to call no matter what time you got 
in,” I was told. I wasn’t about to call 
back. ““Look,”’ I said, ‘‘I had a call when 
I was leaving the park this morning, or 
was it yesterday morning, or was it last 
month? That was one call too many.” [1] 


SYNOMETRICS...an Olympic Champion’s Discovery! 


Turn Bell 


y Fat into a 
k-Hard Lean Stomach 


with the amazing Speed Shaper 
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“I'm over 50 and | thought my fat and 
flab was with me for life...SYNO- 
METRICS “burned” it off in only 7 
days. In fact results came so fast | 
had to cut my daily 7 minute workout 
to 5 minutes to slow down the slim- 
ming process. It’s the most amazing 
method I’ve ever tried ... and I've tried 


just about every gadget and gimmick 
I've seen in magazines and TV.” 
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Exclusive 
TENSION RING! 
Lets You Adjust 
Tension Control 
To Speed Results! 
Great for Any Age! 


Exclusive 
TENSION RING! 
Lets You Adjust 
Tension Control 
To Speed Results! 
Great for Any Age! 


IN JUST 7 SHORT MINUTES A DAY with the “miracle” of 
SYNOMETRICS (scientific concept of ISOMETRIC +!|SOTONIC) 
...the fantastic new discovery for speed shaping away ugly, 
embarrassing fat and flab...to reveal a brand new rock-hard, 


lean, trim, handsome body! 


IKE BERGER explains 
SYNOMETRICS™...the new 
EASY speed method for figure 
beauty 


What is SYNOMETRICS? You've prob- 
ably heard about the Isotonic and Iso- 
metric principle of body dynamics for 
years. Each method has its own be- 
lievers and supporters. | used BOTH 
methods in my daily training. Finally, | 
developed a special exercise unit that 
employed BOTH methods AT THE SAME 
TIME in one device. The effect was sim- 
ply amazing. | was able to keep in trim, 
slim shape in only a fraction of the time 
| previously needed! 


The Science of SYNOMETRICS 


| later learned the scientific reason for 
this amazing result. It's called SYNER- 


GISM—meaning that when you combine 
two methods the result is greater than 
the both of them separately. | now called 
my new discovery SYNOMETRICS and 
developed a special exercise unit | call 
the SPEED SHAPER. And that’s just what 
it is...a speed method to give you re- 
sults in minutes, NOT hours! Now... build 
yourself a ‘‘fantastic looking body” with 
the incredible SYNOMETRICS —the in- 
vention that works on the exciting new 
scientific concept of ISOTONIC + ISO- 
METRIC. 


What is the SPEED SHAPER? 
Ingeniously designed, in an amazingly 
compact slimming & shaping discovery. 
® No doorknobs needed @ Adjust tension 
to your own needs, for any age @ Slip 
into pocket or purse (5 oz.)—fits any- 
where! 


Ike Berger Today. 
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Introducing IKE BERGER 
Olympic Champion 
Olympic Gold medal winner (U.S. team) 
weightlifting * World Champion (three 
times) * Pan American Games Cham- 


pion (twice) * National Champion (12 
times) « Elected to Hall of Fame. 


IRON CLAD 14 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


In just a few days you must actually begin 
to see measurable, real results...or your 
money back promptly and without any 
question. 


*No diet needed if daily caloric intake does not add 
to your present body weight. 


i SEND TODAY! i 
I Complete kit only $9.95 I 
=. WORLD PRODUCTS, Dept. SS-205 I 

1202 Brighton Road, Clifton, N.J. 07012 I 


If the SPEED SHAPER unit can really start I 
shaping me up in just days, and | mean 
I ALL OVER (legs, thighs, hips, waist), | will | 
I keep it and use it... otherwise, | will want l 
| a full refund. Rush SPEED SHAPER to me. 


I NAME — 


| ADDRESS 
I city — STATE ——_ ZIP 


I I enclose $9.95 (plus $1.00 for postage & | 
| hdig). NY & NJ residents add applicable sales l 
I tax. Save $1.00! Order 2 and send $18.90. 
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You can look the a) pitcher 


straight in the eye from Soo feet 
and you can see him blink. 


The breakthrough optical technology of 
Slim Jims Roof Prism Binoculars will open a whole new 
world of viewing enjoyment for you. 


hen you first look through S/im Jims Binoculars, you 

will gasp in delight. You have never seen the world 
so close and so bright, every action detail so clearly 
discernible. It will seem almost unbelievable to you that 


them into your pocket or purse. And you'll use them for all 
occasions when you want to see things really well and 
close up — in the theater, in the great outdoors, 
and for any sports event. 


a binocular as small and as light could 
hold that much optical power. 


What makes this “miracle” 
possible? 


Roof Prisms: Breakthrough In 
Optical Technology. 
One of the most important developments in 
optical technology took place about fifteen 
years ago. German optical scientists had 
been working for years on a totally new con- 
ceptin binoculars. After many unsuccessfu 
esigns, they finally succeeded in creating 
the roof prism binocular. 
The most visible difference between a roof 
prism binocular and a standard binocular is 
that of size and shape. A standard binocular 
has the ungainly “hippy” appearance that, 
for generations, had been associated with 


and the substantial bulk and weight that 

go with this construction, is the way in 
which aray of light passes through the prism 
assembly. In a roof prism binocular, the 
prisms are dovetailed in such a way that the 
axis of sight forms a straight line.In accom- 
plishing that, it was possible to reduce sig- 
nificantly the size and weight of binoculars 
of any given power. Or, conversely, with this 


advanced construction, you can pack a 
whole lot more power and performance into 
a binocular of any given size and weight. 


Standard “hippy 
prisms. 


Dovetailed prisms 


But there are many other advantages 
to roof prism binoculars, as com- 
pared to standard binoculars, 
besides the economies in bulk 
and weight. Here are some of 
the most important: 


¢ |mage quality is substantially 
hoorerel over the entire area of 


the visual field. « Luminosity is 
greatly enhanced. ® Resolving 
y sharpened. 


ower is substantial 
e Viewing area is much increased. 
¢ Chromatic correction is brought 
to near perfection. 


So, quite obviously, the development of 
the roof prism binocular was a great im- 
provement, you might even call it a “break- 
through". But there was one thing very 
wrong with it: German roof prism binoculars 
were so expensive that almost nobody 
could afford them. They were something 
for the super rich. 


quality binoculars. The reason for this shape, 


$99 


The Resourceful Japanese Made Roof 
Prisms Practical. 

That's where the resourceful Japanese made 
their move. They had already established a 
great tradition in optical excellence. They 
had bested their German teachers in micro- 
scopes, telescopes, and 35mm cameras. So 
now they directed their talents to the further 
improvement of roof prism binoculars. One 
of Japan's finest optical designers developed 
a line of roof prism binoculars that in mec- 
hanical detail and optical performance com- 
pares favorably with its German prototype. 


We import these superb binoculars into the 
United States and distribute them in this 

country. Our customers quickly nicknamed 
them Slim Jims. The name is apppropriate 
and it stuck, It expresses well the slimness 
of the lines and the elegance of the styling. 


Slim Jims are 8x21" binoculars. People 
often ask us what the numbers mean. "8" 
refers to the magnification. It means 
that everything looks eight 
times as large as it would 
through the naked eye, or 
that it looks as though 
you were eight times 
closer. 21" is the 
diameter of the objec- 


Slim Jims are so 
small that they fit 
easily in your coat 
pocket, and they 
weigh just 9 oz. Yet 
they pack the “op- 
tical wallop” of bi- 
noculars twice their 
size. This is made possi- 
_ble by the advanced technology of roof prisms. 


You Get Every Quality Feature. 
Here are some of the quality features 
that you will get with 8x27 Slim Jims 


Binoculars: « Rugged construction 
sealed against anet and moisture. 
¢ All optical precision elements are 

hard-coated for maximum light trans- 

mission and for protection against 
scratches. ¢ Chromatic correction is 


perfect. « Absolute a pnalltiabeedes 
of “pincushion™ an oughnut”) and 
perfect alignment. * Suen resoluing 
ower and contrast. ¢ Center focus 
with diopter adjustment. ¢ Fold-back 
(ot Pere cubs give maximum 
viewing angle to eyeglass wearers. 
° ares Sane field of 
eet at 1, yards! 
All This At An Unbelievable Price. 
The best surprise, perhaps, about S/im 
Jims is the price. In performance, con- 
truction, and appearance, Slim Jims can 
hold their own with their German counter- 
parts. Yet, Slim Jims cost pan 3et less 
than a third of what you would have to pa 
foran equivalent pair of German roof prism 
binoculars. This low price is made possible 
by the Superb production and control tech- 
nology of the Japanese manufacturer, by 
the large production runs, and by the fact 
that we import these binoculars direct kj 
and sell them directly to you, the ultimate 
user. We eliminate approximately three 
layers of profit. But there is not the slight- 
est compromise with quality. S/im Jims 


8x21 are as good as any roof prism binoc- 
ulars you can buy — at any price! 


Take them to’any sports event, to the 
theater and to the great outdoors and use 
them at our risk. You have unquestioned 
30-days return privilege and 1-year guar- 
antee for manufacturer's defects. There 
are So many wonderful things to look at, 
so much to see, so many pitchers and 
batters to watch close up, so much sports 
action that could get away from you, and 
so much else to enjoy. Why should you 


of luminosity 
and of ability 
to view under 
poor light con- 


ditions, Lightweight 
8x21 Slim Jims are the 


erfect binoculars for almost 
any activity and for almost any 


viewing condition. 

Slim Jims, as aresult of their superb 
roof prism construction, are small 
and light. They measure only 4x3” 
and weigh just 9 ozs. You can slip 


tive lenses in milli- 
meters. It is a measure 


deprive yourself of all that visual adventure 
for even another day? 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE ORDER 
In California Call (415) 433-7540 

Please give order #16801 and your Visa/ MC number 

and exp. date. If you prefer, mail Visa/MC authori- 

zation or check for $99 plus $2.50 for post./insur., 

plus sales tax for California delivery, to: 


PROFESSIONAL SHOPPER 


779 Bush St., Box 7584, San Francisco, CA 94120 
«Professional Shopper, 1981. 
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Sport Quiz 


From the Mouths of Athletes 


“To be occasionally quoted is the only 
fame I care for,”’ wrote essayist Alexander 
Smith in the 19th century. In the modern 
age of mass communication, a number of 
athletes have attained fame for their words 
as well as for their deeds on the playing 
field. With the help of the correspondingly 
numbered quotes and clues, can you iden- 
tify the famous speakers, or their subjects, 
who are pictured here? 


Clues 

1. “If you want to protect the quarter- 
back, put a dress on him.”’ A man of few 
words—mostly mean—he has four Super 
Bowl rings to show for seven seasons. 


2. “Nobody roots for Goliath.” He was a 
big man in basketball from the day he 
scored 90 points as a schoolboy. He said 
the above as he continued to score big 
with the pros, though never with the fans. 


3. “Float like a butterfly, sting like a 
bee.” It became the slogan for Muham- 
mad Ali, but the speaker was his well- 
known cornerman and court jester. 


4. “You could look it up.”’ After a 14-year 
career as a player, he managed in the 
major leagues for a quarter century. He 
also said of his last team, ‘‘Can’t any- 
body here play this game?” 


5. “Take the shortest route to the puck 
carrier—and arrive in ill humor.” He 
coached two Stanley Cup winners and 
now has the second-best winning percen- 
tage of any coach in NHL history. 


6. “It's not over until it’s over.”’ This Hall 
of Famer managed both of the teams he 
played for, won pennants for each one and 
was later fired by each one. 


7. “He can run but he can't hide.” Joe 
Louis gave this response when told his 
next opponent would be too fast for him. 
His opponent was knocked out only twice 
in his career, both times by Louis. 


8. “The opera is never over until the fat 
lady sings.’’ He was right not to panic 
when his NBA team fell behind in the 
playoffs. It was the first title for the 
league’s second-winningest active coach. 


9. “Nice guys finish last."" Credit for this 
sneer belongs to Leo Durocher. He was 
referring to a New York Giants manager, 
who hit 511 career home runs. 


10. “Let's play two.” He hit 512 home 
runs in 19 summers with the same Na- 
tional League team. His team never won a 
pennant, but he never stopped smiling. 


For answers turn to page 58 
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Photo Finish 


Ho-Hum, Another Doubleheader 


Umpires are really just ordinary guys. They get into their trousers in the 
morning one leg—er, one ump at a time. Unless the cab to the park gets 
caught in traffic, then things get confused. At least it looked that way 
when photographer Phil Hailer grabbed this heads-up shot of what 
looked like two umps who jumped into the same uniform at game time. 
Umpires Jim McKean (left) and Jim Evans were just standing in a 
perfect row during a Red Sox-Angels game while the Sox changed 
pitchers. The Angels won the game 20-2, a game any two-headed ump 
could have called with three of his eyes closed. 


Readers are invited to send in their own candidates for Photo Finish. Send newsclips of pictures or duplicates of personal 
photographs to Photo Finish Editor, Sport Magazine, 641 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. Sorry, we can not return entries. 
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